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“Ere comes the Liberty men, Miss.” 
“ Thanks, but I’m waiting for the ones from the ‘ Undaunted.” 
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“So you see, dear, one can be decorative 








and wseful.”’ 
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En Voitture 


(There is an obvious need in war-time for records of the things we used to do, which we are wondering when we shall 


do again. 


ELL, good-bye Nanny. You’ve 
got the address. 
That all, guv’nor? 

That’s the lot. Victoria, continental. 

Darling, isn’t it incredible? We’ve 
actually got away. 

And going to do ourselves to a turn 
in real sun. 

And we’re so tired. I hope the 
children don’t suddenly go blue or 
anything. 

If they do, Nanny will know what to 
do with them much better than you 
would. 

True. You have got the passports ? 

Of course. 

And the traveller’s cheques ? 

All here in this pocket. I wonder 
how warm the water—I say, they’re 
not here! 

Oh, don’t. I can’t bear it. 

Well, they’re not. I remember now 
leaving them in the bathroom when I 
went for my loofah. 

We can’t go back, there isn’t time. 

There doesn’t seem much point in 
going forward, either. Aha, I thought 
I had them. They were on the other 
side with the tickets. 

(Chatter and leaking steam and the 
grinding of barrow-wheels.) 

You can get that one underneath, 
porter. 

Thank you, Sir. 

Let’s go and buy papers. 

Mon dieu ! Don’t look. That ghastly 
fellow Haggley-Evans! 

And his wife! Quick, bury your face 
in The Church Times. 

What are you buried in? 

The Stockbreeder’s Gazette. The first 
leader kicks straight from the sirloin 
this morning. 

They ’re just behind us. 

Her hat’s like the solid part of bird’s- 
nest soup. 

All clear. What about a crime-book ? 

A Murder Should be Arranged will 
do nicely. 

(“Puuuuufff, puuuff, puff, apuffer 
puff.”’) 

Kent’s looking absurdly green. 

So it should. It’s been raining for 
three weeks. 

Do you think it’ll have stopped by 
Calais ? 

We'll send for Cook’s man if it 
hasn’t. 

There’s Dover Castle. I don’t like 
the look of those white horses. 

(Ship’s siren, low and rumbling and 
full of passion.) 


It’s so short I don’t care how rough 
it is. 

Funny how we always get it like this. 

Never mind, let’s think about lunch. 
Perhaps we’ll get the steward with the 
beard who dropped the chips down 
your neck. 

(Wind, water and the horrible creaking 
of stays.) 

I can see the Mayor standing on the 
jetty. Can you hold out? 

Just. 

(A mad amalgam of shuffling feet, 
whistles and hoarse cries of “Porteur,” 
“Here, my man,” and “Won hondred 
twenty won, you discover me under ze 
train.”) 

Not enough? Nonsense. 
only carried five bags. 

Don’t haggle, darling. He’s much 
bigger than you and the train’s going. 

I will not be robbed. (Loudly) Ot 
est le gendarme ? 

Give it him, you know you always 
do in the end. 

(The cosmic expectoration of a very 
impatient French locomotive. Then, 
amid a gently growing clatter, the sweet 
chiming of a bell.) 

Premier service! Premier service! 

Let’s fall straight away for the good 
old trick of the best half-bottle stuck 
on the table. 

Deux? Qui, M’sieu. 

It’s the one with the beard! He’s 
been promoted, in spite of the chips. 


You’ve 





“Please don’t hesitate to say if you prefer 
your coffee white. It will be no trouble at 
all for me to get the car out and drive over 
to the dairy for some milk.” 


Here is the script for one that can be played on any gramophone boasting ever so faint a French accent.) 


(Alarums for Excursions. An asthmatic taxi.) 


Encore de viande, Madame ? 

Liqueurs, cigares, cigarettes ? 

We hadn’t really eaten for over a 
year, had we? 

(“Tiddely-um, tiddely-um, tiddely- 
um, umpatitty, wmpatitty, umpatitty, 
liddely-um, tiddely-wm, tiddely-wm.” * 
This slowly fades out, and the silence 
is broken by the sinister hissing of 
pneumatic brakes.) 

What’s the time? 

About three, and smells of cheese. 

There’s that man still crying “Dijon” 
as if it broke his heart. 

And there’s our other old friend, 
tapping the wheels. 

‘Do you think they’ll tap the wheels 
on the way to heaven? I’m dying of 
thirst. 

Have some more Vichy. 

I’ve had two bottles already and 
they haven’t done any good. 

(“‘Tiddely-um, tiddely-um, tiddely- 
um.’’) 

Sixpence for spotting the sea first. 

I’ve won. Goodness, how blue! 

There’s Theoule, where Aunt Miriam 
went when she ran away. 

We ought never to pass Theoule 
without celebrating her indiscretion. 

Let’s. 

Did you see how brown that girl’s 
arms were ? 

I do think it’s clever of us to have 
picked on such a tiny place this time. 
Sheer peace. 

We’ve earned it. 

Not a single cloud. 

(Flourish of French horns. Brakes 
jam, tyres screech, metal grinds and 
hostilities break out in the usual way.) 

It doesn’t matter. Let’s walk. It’s 
only another fifty yards. 

Look at that little terrace. 
dine there. 

M’sieu, Madame, so pleased I am. 
Ze beeg room wiz ze balcony ’e is 
prepared. All ze way to Corsica ’e 
looks. Vairy nice, vairy quiet. 

Darling, it’s a wonderful balcony. 
Come out and look. 

At night we’ll see the lights all the 
way to Ferrat. 

Ssh! There’s someone coming out 
next door. 

How do youdo, Mrs. Haggley-Evans ? 

Eric. 


We'll 





*I make no apology for this radically 
unconventional rendering. French trains 
have a right to a patois of their own. | 
think this catches it rather brilliantly. 
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“Well, Dad, it says 





here, quite distinctly, that it is a mammal.” 
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“But I say, dash it all—this is our annual fixture!” 
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Portrait of a Social Climber 


entertain. She felt that my father would cut quite 

a figure in society if only he had the chance. My 
father did not want to cut a figure in society, but my mother 
said this was because he was nervous, and that he would soon 
get over it. With this end in view my mother began to take 
an interest in politics. She joined the local Women’s Con- 
servative Club and regularly attended its meetings. 


M: mother once took it into her head that we ought to 





“One evening she came home nith a look of trinmph 
on her face.” 


One evening she came home with a look of triumph on her 
face. A young man called Mullins, who was expected to 
become the Conservative candidate at the next Election, 
was coming to address the club, and my mother had been 
asked to entertain him to dinner before the meeting. 


When we heard that there was to be a dinner-party my 
elder brother Jim, my younger brother Henry and I were 
very thrilled. We had never seen a dinner-party, and we 
imagined that it involved rites and ceremonies similar to 
those described in our edition of The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. But on the morning of the day when Mr. Mullins 
was expected we were informed that we were not to be 
present. We were to have our meal in the kitchen with a 
Mrs. Dawbney, who was coming to do the cooking, and after 
supper we were to go straight to bed. This veto made my 
elder brother Jim, my younger brother Henry and me more 
convinced than ever that a dinner-party was something 
weird and exotic, and more determined than ever to 
watch it. 

During the afternoon my mother saw my father carrying 
an old brown suit into the kitchen. She followed him in and 
saw that he had spread the trousers on the kitchen table and 
was about to brush them. 

“T hope you don’t propose to wear that this evening,” 
my mother said. 

“Well, I did think ” my father began. But my mother 
cut him short. She told him that Mr. Mullins would 
indubitably arrive in evening dress ready for the meeting, 
and that my father would have to dress too. 

At first my father objected strenuously. He said that it 
was mid-July, and was much too hot for a boiled shirt. He 
also declared that if he had to dress he would become a 
Liberal and vote against Mr. Mullins at the Election. My 
mother said that she did not mind what he did at the 
Election as long as he dressed for dinner; and my father 
had to agree. 

My mother then begged my father not to expose her to 
ridicule by commenting on unusual things. She was afraid 
that when Mrs. Dawbney brought in the soup my father 
would remark on how much nicer it was to have it brought 
than to go and fetch it. 

Mr. Mullins was expected at seven o’clock, so at half-past 
six my elder brother Jim, my younger brother Henry and 
I were sent to the kitchen and told to remain there until the 
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visitor was safely ensconced in the dining-room. My mother 
dressed early because she wanted to make sure that Mrs. 
Dawbney would have the dinner ready, but my father left 
it until as late as possible. At ten minutes to seven my 
mother found him loafing about in the hall and had to send 
him upstairs. 

My father started to change with very ill grace. He took 
off his coat and waistcoat, and then sat on his bed to 
ruminate. He was still sitting on his bed in this condition 





“ 


. saw my father carrying an old brown suit into 
the kitchen.” 


when he heard Mr. Mullins being shown into the hall. He 
jumped up, hurried to the wardrobe and took out his dinner- 
jacket. To his horror he found that it was white. 

Afterwards my mother blamed my father for the events 
which followed. She maintained that if he had begun to 
dress earlier instead of loafing about in the hall, he would 
have discovered the colour of his dinner-jacket in time to 
restore it to its normal hue. The ultimate responsibility, 
however, lay with my elder brother Jim. Some months before, 
Jim had become interested in the drama and had written 
a play which he had produced in the washhouse. The hero 
of this play had been a steward on a liner. My father had 
encouraged Jim in this undertaking, but when he had 
applauded the production he had been quite unaware that 
the steward was wearing his dinner-jacket dipped in white- 
wash. 

As my father stood in the bedroom holding his white 
dinner-jacket he was seized with panic. He laid it on the bed, 
picked up the trousers and started to shake them. Clouds 
of whitewash filled the room. Then my father took a 
clothes-brush and brushed his trousers until he considered 
that they were fit to wear. Then he put them on. But by 
the time he came to the jacket itself my father was almost 
suffocating. It struck him that it would be a better plan to 
shake the coat out of the window. He opened the window, 
leant out and shook as vigorously as he could. Great flakes 
of whitewash descended to the ground, and the wind blew 
a cloud of fine dust into my father’s face. He screwed up 
his nostrils, held his breath, and then exploded in a vast 
sneeze. His dinner-jacket slipped from his fingers and 
fell. It lay in the street just outside the dining-room 
window. 

When my father let his dinner-jacket fall out of the bed- 
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room window his first thought was to call out to my elder 
brother Jim and ask him to fetch it. Then he remembered 
that Jim was in the kitchen, and that any shout that 
reached him would also reach Mr. Mullins. My father then 
thought that he would finish dressing, creep down the 
stairs, sneak out of the front door, put on his dinner-jacket 
and return in a nonchalant manner. 
Unfortunately this plan of my father’s went astray, for 
when he had crept half-way down the stairs he saw that 
the dining-room door was open and that Mr. Mullins was 
standing just inside with a glass of sherry in his hand, facing 
the hall, and wearing a rather worried expression. My father 
did not know it, but Mr. Mullins had just had a most dis- 
concerting experience. He had imagined that he had seen 
snow falling outside the dining-room window. He had not 
mentioned this to my mother, because, as he well knew, 
snow did not fall on fine evenings in mid-July. Moreover, 
when he had turned away for a minute the snow had ceased. 
Mr. Mullins was a conscientious young man, who had never 
been a candidate for Parliament before, and he was thinking 
that overwork must have done something to his eyes. 
Finding the way down the staircase blocked, my father 
returned to his bedroom in despair. He looked out of the 
window hoping that he would see Mr. Copplestone passing 
by; but the street was deserted. As he gazed down at his 
dinner-jacket my father suddenly had an idea. He would 
climb out of the window to retrieve his garment. He pulled 
the sheets from the bed, tied them together, and let them 
dangle out of the window. Then he tied one end of the rope 
thus formed round the rail at the foot of the bed, pulled the 
bed forward until it rested against the wall, and slid down 
the sheets. My father reached the ground without mishap 
and sighed with relief as he put on his dinner-jacket. He 
dug his hands into his trousers pockets, straightened his 
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Clouds of whitewash filled the room.” 


shoulders and had assumed a nonchalant air when suddenly 
his face fell. He had forgotten to put on his waistcoat. 
My father’s waistcoat was hanging on the bottom rail of 
his bed, and he knew that he would have to fetch it. 
Through the open dining-room window he could hear Mr. 
Mullins talking to my mother. He stepped forward a pace 
and cautiously peeped at them. The dining-room door was 
still open, and Mr. Mullins had a clear view of the hall. There 
was no possibility of my father’s being able to mount the 
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staircase unobserved, so he decided to climb up the sheets 
which were still hanging out of the bedroom window. 

It is no easy matter to climb up a dangling sheet. My 
father tried several ways before discovering that he could 
make most progress by grasping the sheet firmly with both 
hands, pressing both feet hard against the wall of the house, 
and walking up in a horizontal position. At the same time 
he had to be careful not to sway lest his activities become 
visible from the dining-room. My father accomplished the 
first four feet in safety. Then he placed his right foot against 
the frame of the dining-room window. As he put his weight 
upon it his foot slipped. He went crashing through the 
window and landed two yards from where Mr. Mullins 
was standing. 

My father was about to explain his spectacular entry 
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. and walking up in a horizontal position.” 


when my mother caught his eye. She had noticed that he 
was not wearing a waistcoat and was afraid that he was 
about to draw Mr. Mullins’ attention to this omission. 
Frightened by the look she gave him, my father checked his 
explanation and merely said ‘“‘Good evening.” 

“Mr. Mullins,” said my mother, “I want you to meet my 
husband.” 
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Mr. Mullins sat down to dinner in a daze. He had helped 
himself to recover from the effects of seeing snow in mid- 
July by accepting a third glass of sherry, and he now drank 
a glass of Sauterne in one gulp. For a moment he had been 
convinced that he had seen his host come flying through the 
dining-room window. On reflection, of course, he realised 





“Mr. Mullins,’ said my mother, ‘I want you to 


x9) 


meet my husband. 


that had this actually happened my mother would scarcely 
be discussing agricultural wages with such gravity over her 
soup. Nor would my father be asking him in casual tones 
whether he had read Cobbett’s Rural Rides. Mr. Mullins 
began to wonder whether a man whose eyes played him 
such tricks had any right to represent his fellow-countrymen 
in Parliament. He became so preoccupied that he did not 
realise what he was saying, and was astonished to hear my 
father congratulate him upon his determination to restore 
Free Trade. Mr. Mullins pulled himself up with a jerk, took 
a deep breath and, raising his head, looked out of the 
window at the other end of the dining-room on to the yard. 
His eyes suddenly went glassy and horror was written on his 
every feature: for floating in thin air just outside the 
window he had seen three spectral and inverted heads Mr. 
Mullins turned to my mother. “I’m so sorry,” he said. 
“I think I’m going to faint. Have you any brandy?” 

As soon as Mrs. Dawbney had served the occupants of 
the dining-room with soup, my elder brother Jim had led 
my younger brother Henry and me upstairs. He told us 
that if we leant far enough out of the window in the corridor 
just outside my father’s bedroom we would be able to see 
into the dining-room through the window facing that way. 
Accordingly we had all three balanced ourselves precariously 
on the window-sill, and it was the sight of our heads which 
had so upset Mr. Mullins. He had stared at us so hard that 
we realised that he had seen us. We withdrew our heads at 
once and made off for our bedroom at great speed 

Mr Mullins sipped some brandy and said that he felt a 
little better, but not well enough to deliver his address. He 
asked my mother to apologise for him, and then he left us. 
He did not become a candidate at the next Election, but 
resigned for reasons of health. 

My mother soon lost interest in politics. She always said 
that politicians were peculiar people, and she suspected that 
they drank rather more than was good for them. 
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RACING IN WAR-TIME 
SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 
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“I don’t see the Thompsons anywhere.” 
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“ Hark—there’s the telephone.” 


Ae 


“ Not specially ; it might be George—or Ernest.” 

“Or it might be Jane.” 

“As a matter of fact, it’s probably Smith about those 
thingummies.”’ 
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“And if it’s Pamela you could ask her about that book 


“ Why ? ” 

“ Because she was going to ring up at 5, and it’s after 

“ What about?” 

“We were going somewhere together.” 

matter in any case; on the other hand, if it’s John 

you could ask him about my shares.” 
for me.” 

“ And if it’s—-- Ab, it’s all right... 
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“Yes, are you expecting a call?” 
‘ J 29>) iS 
“‘ No—are you? 
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“No, it isn’t—he rang up while you were out.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ Something or other I was to tell you the moment you got 
in, so it’s really much more likely to be Mrs. Robinson.” 


# 




















“ When?” 
“I’m not quite sure, but she was to ring up at 5 if she 
couldn’t manage it, so it doesn’t really... 
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. it’s stopped.” 
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The End of the 


Lane 


LIND BILLY used to 
stand in the middle 
of the moonlit wood 

and play on his fiddle; 
when the full moon came 
summery bright, 

Billy would go there 
every night: 

but nobody ever 
understood 

why Billy used to fiddle 
in the middle of the wood. 


They say that people 
never went near 
the wood when Billy 
was fiddling there— 
nobody went 
(they never had cause) 
so nobody gave him 
any applause ; 
nobody dancing— 
George and Jenny— 
to give him a chance 
to earn a penny; 





nobody heard him 

but everybody knew, 

and the village would sigh, 
“Tt’s true—it’s true!” 

Aye, the whisper used to 
drop like rain, 

“Billy ’s in the wood 

with his fiddle again.” 


Perhaps he played 
to the songs of the trees, 
the lyrics of the birds 
and the ballads of the breeze, 
that told of the farm 
and the fun of the fair 
and the urgent news 
in the gossiping air; 
perhaps the farmers, 
dead and gone 
grandfather, father: 
father and son— 
villagers all 
in an endless row 
who passed through the wood 
long, long ago, 
who used to live 
at the end of the lane— 
the England that was 
and will be again— 
used to come 
at the close of the day 
to listen when Billy 
began to play. 
And perhaps he laughed 
in rare high glee 
because they were folk 
whom he could see. 





Hi Es ti if 
For all I know, 

in the wood (in the middle) 
Billy ’s still playing 

on his fiddle. . . . 

And people are coming 
back again 

to live in the village 

at the end of the lane. 
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“Weak! I feel as weak as a horse.” 


The Thousandth Week 


NE winter evening in the year 
1957 it began unexpectedly to 
snow. An elderly gentleman 
with dark melancholy eyes, who was 
sitting expectantly in front of the radio- 
set in his small but cosy sitting-room, 
was oblivious of this, for the heavy 
black curtains were carefully drawn. 
Not a single lamp was lit in the steep 
street leading to Highgate Village, and 
the large white flakes fell through.a 
pall of darkness. England was still 
at war, and the black-out was still 
rigorously enforced. 

The clock in the nearby church tower 
began softly to strike nine as with a 
trembling hand the old man turned the 
control of his set to increase the volume 
from low to medium. The church clock 
was usually a little slow, but he did not 
particularly mind missing the first part 
of the news. In all countries which 
adhered to the International Radio 
Convention the evening news bulletins 
began with an account of the proceed- 
ings of the World Conference. This 
conference had been sitting since the 
spring of 1946 on an island in Lake 
Como, near the Swiss-Italian frontier. 
Its task was definitely to settle all 
problems which still remained un- 
settled among the peoples of the globe. 
The problems under discussion were 
taken alphabetically, and every sov- 
creign State, belligerent or neutral, was 
represented at the conference and had 
a vote. Progress was slow; the Political 
Commission was still discussing the 


question of Bialystok, the Economic 
Commission that of Celophane. Al- 
though, by agreement, the summoning 
of the World Conference had not led to 
an armistice, the daily contact of the 
representatives of the belligerents at 
the conference table had served to 
introduce a considerable degree of 
humanitarianism into the methods of 
warfare. 

The listener had once again missed 
the news of the conference, and com- 
muniqués from the Front were already 
being announced. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the B.E.F. had given a little 
banquet for his staff to celebrate the 
fact that his granddaughter had at- 
tained her majority and at the same 
time been appointed a full member of 
her local A.R.P. in Bexhill, Sussex. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Ger- 
man Forces had taken advantage of 
the occasion to send his enemy and 
colleague a magnificent bouquet of 
roses. Since roses were not obtainable 
in Germany in sufficiently large quan- 
tities at this time of year, he had availed 
himself of an offer on the part of Italy’s 
big-hearted old Duce to have the 
blooms sent by special plane from 
Nervi, near Genoa. The type of 
aeroplane used for this purpose was one 
which had developed such a high speed 
that it could not be used either as a 
fighter or a bomber. 

The world Press, in its hunger for 
news and its eagerness to report such 
acts of international courtesy, had sent 
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an airplane-load of special correspon- 
dents to write up the incident. The 
roses were not of course handed over 
in person from general to general, but 
were formally conveyed in a ceremony 
which took place between their repre- 
sentatives on a platform specially 
erected for the occasion in No-Man’s 
Land and connected with both the 
Maginot and the Siegfried Lines 
by covered communication trenches. 
There was ample accommodation round 
the platform for reporters and Press 
photographers. 

The next piece of news, and a more 
tragic one, concerned a German air- 
raid on a British munitions factory. 
The German pilot, flying solo, had 
cruised for a considerable time over 
the half-deserted works. Owing to the 
meagre demand for munitions the 
factory worked only one day in the 
week, and this did not happen to coin- 
cide with the day of the attack. The 
pilot did not dare to drop his load of 
bombs, for an old woman with a 
shopping-basket, who was going to visit 
her son and had lost her way, was 
wandering panic-stricken in the factory 
yard, and he had received the strictest 
orders to spare the lives of the civilian 
population, especially those of women 
of the working-class. 

His attention distracted by his con- 
sideration for the old granny, the pilot 
lost control of his machine and was 
obliged to take to his parachute. As 
he descended, he was caught by his 
coat-tails on a lightning-conductor and 
remained suspended in mid-air. The 
Home Defence Forces, who were, with- 
out exception, veterans of the first 
World War, full of goodwill but, in 
view of their advancing years, no 
longer as agile as they had once been, 
tried in vain to release him from his 
perilous position. In climbing over the 
factory roofs in their gallant attempt 
to rescue the enemy, three of these 
veterans one after another lost their 
balance and their lives. 

Filled with shame at the thought of 
having so many deaths on his con- 
science, the German pilot drew his 
knife and cut his own coat-tails, there- 
by rendering vain all further attempts 
at rescue; for he fell almost two hun- 
dred feet into the paved courtyard 
below. 

There were thus four victims to be 
buried with military honours, and this 
led to lively discussions. The Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the German Air 
Force, no longer Goering, but a gentle- 
man of unexceptionable character and 
unfailing tact, submitted a proposal 
through the Foreign Office of a neutral 
Government to the British Home 
Secretary that a detachment of German 
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Air Force officers should attend the 
funeral of their comrade and his British 
victims. The Home Secretary, pro- 
foundly impressed though he was by 
this proposal, considered it prudent on 
grounds of public security to make the 
counter-proposal that the funeral should 
take place on neutral territory. Since, 
however, public opinion in the bellig- 
erent countries maintained that their 
delegates could not be expected to 
incur the risks attendant on paying a 
visit to neutral territory, this counter- 
proposal had little prospect of being 
approved. This was how matters stood 
at the moment. 

News from the Home Front followed. 
A group of capitalists, having made a 
pact not to survive the raising of the 
income-tax to eighteen and sixpence in 
the pound, had committed suicide. 
There was nothing else of major 
interest from this Front. 

Then came political news from 
Germany. This was usually extremely 
entertaining but, owing to its com- 
plicated character, not easily compre- 
hensible to the uninitiated. A new 
decree had been promulgated with 
regard to the names of German 
citizens. All citizens, men and women, 
were obliged to insert between their 
Christian and surnames an additional 
name which should indicate their 
political views. The reason for this 
was as follows: after the downfall of 
the National-Socialist Party Germany 
had lapsed into a state of political 
chaos. Every day new political parties 
sprang up and quickly found adherents, 
for no one wished to neglect the un- 
paralleled opportunity of climbing to a 
high and honoured position as a Party 
Member with a low number—notwith- 
standing possible physical disabilities or 
even a criminal record. Many citizens 
belonged to three hundred or more 
political organisations and changed 
their party allegiance twice a week. 
The new law was intended to do away 
with the intolerable state of affairs 
resulting from this practice. A man 
would now have, for example, to call 
himself “Johann Peace-and-Freedom 
Meier,” a woman “‘ Annette Hammer- 
and-Sickle Schmidt.” Changes of 
names were permitted, but only on 
payment of a tax of five hundred million 
marks to the depleted exchequer. The 
purchasing power of this sum amounted 
to the equivalent in English currency 
—which had also of course to some 
extent fallen in value—of two shillings 
and sixpence. 

Next came news of prisoners of war. 
Parliament had passed an Act accord- 
ing to which a prisoner of war was, 
every fifth year, to go to Germany on 
parole to visit his family in order that 
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the bonds of family life should not be 
entirely severed. On the whole the lot 
of prisoners of war was not an un- 
pleasant one. They were well housed 
and fed, provided with plenty of dis- 
tractions, and any deprivations which 
they might suffer in the sexual sphere 
were fully shared by every young 
unmarried man in Great Britain; for 
since it was believed that the young 
manhood of the country could not 
otherwise be kept fit for service in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, morality 
had scored an overwhelming victory. 
But things were not going altogether 
smoothly. The men to be sent on leave 
did not want to go to Germany and 
they were making a thorough nuisance 
of themselves. The atmosphere in the 
hitherto peaceful camps had become so 
threatening that the authorities were 
already considering whether they 
should not issue arms to the prison 
guards. 


The old gentleman was in the habit 
of listening to the news every evening. 
There was a reason why he did this, 
year in and year out. He had been an 
officer in the Great War of 1914-1918, 
and he had tried to join up again at the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939. The 
military authorities, however, had 
advised him to wait, informing him 
that there was no immediate need of 
men of his Class, who had been trained 
as officers, and promising him that 
news of a call to the Colours would be 
broadcast before any individual com- 
munication was made. This promise 
had encouraged him to listen to the 
wireless evening after evening, until he 








had almost forgotten for what he was 
listening. 

The news that he had been expecting 
for so long came at last, and was now 
broadcast as the last item on the pro- 
gramme. It was disappointing: Gentle- 
men of the listener’s Class, registered 
sub. lit. D-X11417, were advised that 
they should not expect to be called to 
the Colours for the next ten years to 
come. 

But the old man was not moved by 
this news, for he had not heard it. He 
had fallen asleep in his arm-chair, and 
the tragic head with the sparse white 
hair nodded away peacefully and 
rhythmically. The announcer went on 
talking in urgent modulated tones to 
the sleeper, while outside in the dark- 
ness the snowflakes fell and melted 
away almost before they had touched 
the ground. 


The Long View 


i 
wonder 
if in 
100 yrs time 
my 
verses will be set 
for early- 
morning rep to 
schoolboys 
said the 
newest poet 
and wept 
a little 


“ This lighter you sold me won't go out!” 
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“7 knen I'd hung the darn thing somewhere.” 
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“TI know it’s goin’ to be barley; it said so on the packet.” 
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You wort Know Yourself .” 





You'll be Twice the man you are 
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“Well, for Heaven’s sake, don’t look in their direction.” 
* But how can I drive if I don’t?” 
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“Dear, dear! What on earth was it I had to do—call the fire-brigade, ring up the 


doctor, or just cross the road?” 


Behind the Lines 


The Bottle 


A plain small house, devoid of decoration; 
And visitors who have not been before, 
Mistaking it for “outside sanitation,” 
Avert the head politely, till we tell 
The silly creatures that it is a well. 


he is a well-house by the cottage door, 


Within, spring water rises, cool and clear; 

But holes and runs, which probably a mouse made, 
Admit the local fauna. It was here 

An unresponsive grass-snake met the housemaid. 
She dipped and drew it in her pail, and got 
A frosty look which plainly said: ‘So what?” 


So what? . . . We gourmets have our separate codes. 
One draws the line at beetles, and another, 

Who hates to split a drink with frogs and toads, 
Will toast the water-boatman as a brother. 

If no one cared for snakes (and no one cared) 

Then snakes were off. I had the place repaired. 


And it was so I learned about The Day, 
For when the reconstruction work was ended 
I gave the thing a casual O.K. .. . 
Two shelves are built above the well, intended 
For use as larder. On the upper shelf 
A bottle gleamed. 1 saw it there myself. 


It was the true, the blushful Bollinger! 

(Blushing to find itself down here in war-time) 
And °29, the vintage I prefer, 

But in the country had not known aforetime. 
‘““Who’s drinking this?” I cried. “And when?” I said. 
The answer came: “Why, Us—when Hitler’s dead.” 


And suddenly | saw in every cot 

And every castle people celebrating 
In Beer or Bollinger (it mattered not) 

The Day for which a weary world is waiting. 
“The Beast is dead!” a million voices shout. 
“Where is that bottle? Bring that bottle out!” 

A. A. M. 
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“ How do you like the way I carried out my reconnaissance last week?” 
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“As a matter of fact, I loathe all flowers I haven’t grown myself.” ay 
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Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Case of the Lost Piano 


T the present time, if one casually mentions at the 
Asin table the word “piano-tuner,” the only 
response in all probability will be a blank stare. The 
more quick-witted may gather that one is referring to a 
man who tunes pianos—but that is all. Yet ten or twelve 
years ago the word was on everyone’s lips. The whole 
West End of London had been thrown into a state of panic 
by a series of daring robberies. 

The thief’s method was to obtain admittance to the 
houses he proposed to rob by posing as a piano-tuner, and 
then to decamp with everything he could lay hands on. In 
three weeks he succeeded in stealing thousands of pounds’ 
worth of valuables. The police were baffled. 

Not the least worried man in London in those days was 
Hector Tumbler. Not of course that he feared for his own 
property, which consisted of little but ash-trays and old 
railway time-tables. His chief fear was that the thief 
might begin removing whole houses with the occupants in 
them. He maintained that this practice, if persisted in, 
would eventually convert London into a desert. 

One morning, while we sat in my house gloomily reading 
the evening papers, the detective suddenly startled me with 
one of his unexpected questions. 

“Have you a piano in the house?” 

I shook my head. I had never had such a thing. When 
my father died he had left me his harmonium, but finding 
that the cost of converting it into a kitchen-range would be 
prohibitive I had given it away to the Deaf Children’s Home. 

“You must get one. At once.” 

I must have looked puzzled, but Tumbler would say 
nothing more on the subject. A moment later, with an 
abstracted nod, he left the room, and I heard him doing deep- 
breathing exercises in the cellar. But it was not for me to 
question his wisdom. Never yet had I found the great man 
wanting, and I was not to do so now. A day or two 
later a handsome upright piano (in rosewood case) made 
its appearance in my sitting-room. I awaited further 
developments. 

On his next visit, seeing the piano, Tumbler gave a mock 
start. It was one of those pleasant touches of humour so 
typical of the man. Then he went up to the instrument and 
kicked it. 

“Tt seems to be very much out of tune,” he said. ‘‘Good.” 

I began to guess the direction his thoughts were taking. 
But he gave me no further enlightenment. A month passed, 
during which the piano-tuner’s depredations went on, and 
still the detective made no move. In the meantime the 
sight of the piano standing there began to put ideas into my 
head. I would learn to play it. Why not? Ifthe worst came 
to the worst it might supply the place of conversation at 
meal-times. I engaged an old Dutchman to give me lessons. 
In a few weeks I had made so much progress that I thought 
of giving a recital. My tutor advised caution. “When you 
have learnt to play one bar of the music at a time,” he said 
in his quaint foreign way, “instead of all together, it will be 
time enough to think of that.” 

One morning, while I was seated at the piano wondering 
idly whether it would not be better to work the pedals with 
one’s hands and play with one’s feet, Tumbler entered. He 
looked triumphant. 

“In a very few days,” he said, “I believe we shall have 
our piano-tuner under lock and key.” 

He proceeded to explain a plan which for sheer ingenuity 
perhaps has never been equalled. First he proposed to 


advertise for a piano-tuner to tune my piano. He had little 
doubt that the thief would fall into the trap. In the mean. 
time we were to remove my piano to a box-rcom. Tumbler, 


disguised as a piano, was to take its place. When the thief : 


entered the room the supposed piano would arrest him. 


I could not conceal the doubts which I felt. With all my . 


admiration for Tumbler, and although I knew him to be a 
master of disguise, I could not really believe that he would 


be able to make himself look like a piano. But I was quite ; 
wrong. One morning when I sat down to play the 1812 7 


Overture the piano suddenly said in a piercing whisper 
which made me jump, “Go and hide in the next room. I’m 
expecting the tuner at any moment.” 


I went into the next room, where I remained for some | 
time in a state of suppressed excitement. I heard voices | 
The tuner was shown into the sitting. 7 


at the front door. 
room. Now! I thought. 

For a long time nothing happened. Then the door was 
opened and I heard something being dragged down the 
stairs. The front door slammed. A van was driven away. 
At last I ventured into the sitting-room. It was empty. 

I called the servants. Had they seen the tuner go? | 
asked. The answer staggered me. The tuner had taken the 
piano away with him! 

The facts were only too obvious. Tumbler, absorbed in 
his disguise, must have sunk into some sort of coma. I had 
often heard him say that in order to imitate a person or 
thing successfully one must temporarily become that person 
or thing. Hector Tumbler had become, to all intents and 
purposes, a piano. 


in his dank and dingy warehouse? Should I ever see my 
friend again? 


I called at Scotland Yard. Inspector Mandrake laughed | 
in my face. Relations between him and Tumbler had been 
strained for some time now, so much so that they invariably | 


It is small wonder when | 
There | 


handcuffed each other at sight. 
mediocrity rejoices at the predicament of genius. 
was no help to be had there. 


For some days I wandered about London distracted, | 
reeling in and out of music-shops and second-hand furniture | 
dealers, flinging myself on to concert platforms during piano | 
All was vain. | 7 
came home. My own piano had been put back in the sitting- 7 


recitals and being summarily ejected. 


room. For a time I hated the very sight of it. But to occupy 
my thoughts in those dark days I threw myself into my 


practising with redoubled energy. Even my tutor began to 
hold out hopes that in a few years’ time I might be able to 
play “The Harmonious Blacksmith.” Without telling him, | 


I made arrangements to give a recital. 


The great evening came, and for all the leaden weight of § 
my grief, it was not without a certain excitement that I took F 


my place at the piano. It made very little difference that the 


hall was completely empty. Whatever the circumstances, 7 


his first recital is a great event in the life of a musician. 
Idly I touched the keys, and as I did so a strange sensa- 
tion ran through my fingers. Where had I seen this piano 


before? I struck a chord, and it was echoed by a faint 


cough from the very bowels of the instrument. With a cry 
I sprang up and shook the piano. It seemed to yawn and 
stretch. I knew it now. Black and white keys and pieces of 
wood and metal flew about, and there was a sound of 
jangling strings as Hector Tumbler awoke from his long 
sleep. I need not describe the reunion that followed. 


What dreadful fate, I wondered, had Ff 
been his? What receiver of stolen goods now housed him ff 
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AUNT ROSA AND THE BICYCLE 
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And I’m sure you shouldn't 
ride it in the hall. . . . 

















It’s all right, Sir, she’s gone and, Great Scott! down the 
through the curtain... back stairs . . 
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My dear, what a queer place to 
keep your bicycle! ... 
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Amazing! I don’t in the 
least understand— 
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AUNT ROSA AND THE BICYCLE 





Ab! A sinister man with a Both out of sight down the 
carving knife... corridor . 











going fast— 
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and the man with the knife after out into the garden after Aunt 
her. Time I got out of this... es... 





Why, of course, that’s exactly— what itis. Now 1 understand . . . [’m asleep!” 
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“Well, what do you expect if you will open the programme with a marching song?” 
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More Clerthews 


_ LESS my soul!” cried Noah, 
“Who let out this boa? 


It’s swallowed both the gnus 
And one of the kangaroos.” 


I believe Lord Byron 

Had a constitution of iron, 
But he hadn’t, if truth be told, 
A heart of gold. 


I’m afraid little Jonathan Wilde 
Was rather a trying child. 

He lied, stole, quarrelled and spat 
And was dreadfully cruel to the cat. 


Mr. Winston Churchill 

Wrote of arms and the man (like Virgil) ; 
Then, feeling a little bored, 

He went back to his job as First Lord. 


When Agatha Christie 

Heard a voice exclaim, “Bigre! Sapristi !” 
She realised, not without sorrow, 

That something was annoying Poirot. 


Benjamin Disraeli 

Admitted fully and freely 

That he rather liked being seen 
Seated in the presence of the Queen. 


It was a foible of Queen Bess’s 
To accumulate hundreds of dresses 
And then to curse and swear 
Because she had nothing to wear. 


* Although there was sympathy for Romulus 
His position was felt to be anomalous 
After a measure so extreme as 

The bumping off of Remus. 


After supping unwisely, Pepys 

Had one of those uneasy sleeps. 

He dreamt someone gave his wife a 
Key to his private cipher. 


A precocious child, Demosthenes 

Was frequently taken across the knees 
Of some pardonably irritated Greek 
Who was tired of hearing him speak. 


“Oh, Jeeves,” said Bertram Wooster, 
‘Have you heard about our old rooster ! 
He’ll feel bucked a goodish bit. 

I mean to say! . . . D. Litt!” 


I wonder if Edward Gibbon 

Could have managed with a single ribbon 
If he had typewritten all 

Of the Decline and Fall. E. C. B. 
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““Ts there a doctor in the audience?’? 
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‘‘ Bird in a gilded cage I may be, General, but always a lady bird.” 
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“Well, I suppose you've guessed. I’m called to the Colours.” 
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“ Ernest, what is a quicksand?” 
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HE man whose serving days are o’er, 
Which at this juncture makes him sore, 
Should, given half a chance, explore 
The deep-set Devon combes 
Where the valerian nobly blows, 
The honeysuckle charms the nose, 
The campion twinkles and the rose 
In its frail splendour blooms. 


He'll hear the thrushes going strong, 

And many another throat of song 

Which I would name but might go wrong 
Will please his troubled ear, 

While passers-by (the land is rich 

In homely courtesies and sich) 

Will comment on the weather, which 
One’s always glad to hear. 


So sound and sight will heal the smart 
(He should go easy with his heart 
And pressure on a hilly part), 

Till, as his spirits rise, 
He’ll throw a chest and feel quite glad, 
And cry “The world is good, by gad!” 
Unless of course he’s driven mad 

By those infernal flies 
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The nosey horse, the swishing cow 
They leave, though such are sport enow, 
To settle on his beady brow 

His ear, his chin, his cheek 
Or any such inviting spot; 
Yet freely though I curse the lot, 
Strange as it may appear, it’s not 

Of these that now I speak. 


My ban is on those venomed dregs 
Of flydom with the name of clegs 
Which raise up lumps as large as eggs 
And softly come and go; 
They give no hint when.they alight 
Nor linger once they’ve had their bite; 
One never has a decent smité 
To lay the monster low. 


Why this dark mystery should be 
Where all is fair to hear and see 
Is frankly one too much for me; 
I leave it as a text 
For those of higher mental scope, 
And merely stretch vain hands and grope, 
And faintly trust the larger hope 
Of flattening out the next. Dum-Dvuo. 
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Go To It 


HENEVER I leave my little flat and make my way 

to my commodious and beautifully furnished air- 

raid shelter I always remember (even if I forget my 
latchkey) to carry with me the current issue of The 
Aquarist and Pond-Keeper (with which is incorporated 
The Reptilian Review). It has a soothing influence. It is 
the sort of publication that, if he could see it, would drive 
Hitler to despair. “Lie down. "Twas not the drum,” says 
the girl to her lover in one of A. E. Housman’s poems. 
“Keep calm. “T'was not the bomb,” whispers The Aquarist 
and Pond-Keeper (incorporating The Reptilian Review) in 
my ear. Consider, for instance, an article in this very July 
number which begins: 


“THE ENTERPRISE AQUATIC SOCIETY 


Optimism is a feature of the Enterprise Aquatic Society. 
At the last meeting held on Sunday, 2nd June, it was 
arranged to hold a show on Sunday, 4th August. All 
members are enthusiastic about this, and should some be 
called up, it is apparent that the remainder are determined 
to carry on.” 

Twenty-five aquarists were present, I learn, on the 
second of June, and they “were entertained by a rather 
humorous cross-talk given by two members concerning 
their adventures while searching for aquatic specimens in 
a pond. It was apparent that the chief product of the search 
was an imposing array of tin-cans and motor-tyres.” 

“Rather humorous” seems a little unkind. For myself 
I hope that there will be an encore of this entertaining 
duologue at the meeting of August the fourth. 

I notice especially an essay on “Sand.” You know what 
your reactions are to the word Sand. They are not the 
reactions of the A. and P.-K. (incorporating the R.R.). 

“Has it ever dawned on you that the success of an 
aquarium often depends on the kind of sand used to cover 
the bottom . . .?- Some newcomers make the mistake of 
buying bird-sand for their aquarium . . . red or rather rich 
orange builder’s sand is another sand to avoid unless it is 
washed and washed and washed until all signs of colouring 
matter have disappeared down the drain . 

From what I can see through the little holes in the 
traverse and the walls of my air-raid shelter I rejoice to 
think that no sand has been wasted on it that might have 
gone to make the success of a really good aquarium. 

It is not to be supposed of course that the A. and P.-K. 
attempts to disregard the troubles of our present time 
altogether. Far from it. “An almost inevitable outcome of 
the war,” writes Mr. L. R. Brightwell, “must be the 
popularising of the marine aquarium. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic aquarists will have found themselves evacuated 
to the coast, and will try their luck with sea-water.” 

As against this I feel bound to remind Mr. Brightwell 
that hundreds of equally enthusiastic aquarists will have 
found themselves evacuated from the coast, and will have 
to try their luck with fresh water; though he might reply 
that the concentration of hostile troops round the 
coast of France must have brought the idea of constructing 
marine aquaria into many a bright young Nazi mind that 
had hitherto known little of the wonders of rocky pools 
and sandy shores. 

I have mentioned already that The Aquarist and Pond- 
Keeper has incorporated with a kind of teutonic acquisitive- 
ness The Reptilian Review, and it does not forget to 


administer with iron justice the affairs of that annexed 
and protected periodical. 

““My readers will doubtless recall a ramble they had with 
me in these pages along my ‘Ilwata Aitkuk’ (as the Indians 
call the river which flows past my home in El Gran Chaco 
of Paraguay). There they will remember we met the 
Anaconda in its native environment . . .”-and there can 
be little doubt that a good time was had by all. 

In conformity (I am glad to say) with current journalistic 
usage the A. and P.-K. inserts what is known as a “Quiz” 
or ‘Test of the Reader’s Knowledge,” the answers to which 
are found upon a later page. 

“Ts it true that some fishes can be killed by striking 
rocks together underwater ? 

“Does the goldfish lay adhesive or non-adhesive eggs ? 

“Have young ever resulted from a mating between 
Lebistes reticulatus x Xiphophorus hellerii? 

“Can Scalares be bred in alkaline water?” 

The answers to these four questions (I am glad to say) are: 

Yes. 

Adhesive. 

Yes, 

and Yes. 

May nothing, neither paper shortage, nor want of water- 
power, nor enemy activity, nor any disease amongst gold- 
fish and guppies, invade the quiet seclusion of The Aquarist 
and Pond- ee not forgetting of course The Reptilian 
Review. Evoe. 


° ° 


“The Mulberry Tree”’ 


ALS on farms,” sez Sam to me 
As we drinks our ale at “The Mulberry Tree,” 
“There’s many a time I’ve said to you 
They ’re no more use than one old shoe. 


But these ’ere gals they ve sent along, 
Bright gals they be, and quick and strong; 
Don’t ’ee tell em what I say, 

But work !—they works the livelong day. 


An’ proud they be. Sez they, ‘Why, then, 
Should scarecrows all be dressed as men? 
It’s neither right nor just nor fair 

That women ain’t allowed to scare.’ 


So my old breeks and cap they peeled 

From the scarecrow out in Homer field, 

And dolled ’im up in a flowery ’at 

And a skirt. Now what do ye think o’ that?” 
A.W. B. 


° ° 


More River Pollution 
“Town Councr. Minutes 


Air Raid Precautions Committee: 

The Committee fully considered the water supply in all an of 
the town and resolved to recommend :—That, if the County Council 
approve, the burn in Lordburn Park be damned; that the burn 
in the East Greens be also damned.”—Scottish Paper. 
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“TI want you to be extremely careful with the black-out, Iris ; if even a tixy chink of light 
show's there is very grave danger that it might be seen by an air-raid warden.” 


dressed like a soldier, I know 

myself for an impostor. The most 
dull-witted and air-sick parachutist, 
should he alight below me on the first 
tee, must suspect at once that my ill- 
fitting uniform conceals, as indeed it 
does, a suit of bold tweeds proclaiming 
my civilian status; must see at a 
glance that my forage-cap (size 7] 
because I arrived at H.Q. too late to 
secure a size 7}) is over the wrong 
eye, and my rifle over the wrong 
shoulder. 

Fraud though I feel myself to be, I 
feel less of a fraud now that the two 
colonels who make up the rest of the 
“Golf Links Picket” have gone to bed. 
The first watch, really allotted to the 
Big Colonel (I do not know their names, 
but one is Big and the other Small), 
was shared by all three of us; it was 
too early and the night too fine to turn 


Gliese here in the moonlight, 


Local Defender 


in. But this watch is mine, shared 
only by the moon (which is uncom- 
fortably bright), the nightjars and the 
ceaseless dialling-sound of the crickets. 
I feel less self-conscious about the way 
I hold my rifle now that the real 
soldiers have withdrawn. 

The two colonels, who now sleep in 
the Lady Members’ Rest Room with 
ill-founded trustfulness in my vigilance, 
have been very nice to me. They have 
rehearsed me in my duties in the event 
of the approach of suspicious strangers. 
I am to challenge them loudly from 
my balcony and then ask them to stay 
where they are while I run and turn 
out one of the colonels to go down and 
examine their papers. I pointed out, 
and the colonels were kind enough 
to agree with me, that if any such 
stranger were genuinely ill-disposed he 
would be unlikely to stay where he was, 
however nicely I asked him; but we 


have our orders from Mr. Cobbing our 
Section-leader (and, incidentally, our 
grocer-cum-postmaster), so it is ours 
but to do and die. 

Should large numbers of the enemy 
be seen descending in the fairway they 
will be held at bay by the colonels—- 
somehow I haven’t the least doubt that 
they would—while I cycle rapidly to 
an adjacent call-box and ring up Mr. 
Cobbing. (I have been given twopence 
for this purpose, with an earnest request 
that I remember to return it in the 
morning.) Our communications are 
perhaps a little old-fashioned, but—I 
find myself setting my teeth deter- 
minedly—lI shall not fail to make good 
use of them, and woe betide the invader 
who bars my path! (On the back of 
my enrolment form is a space “to be 
filled in by Section-leader” where 
“conspicuous gallantry” is to be 
noted.) My cycle waits without; the 
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colonels wait within; the reception- 
committee is ready. 

All this the colonels have told me. 
They have also taken especial pains to 
explain about the safety-catch on my 
rifle, and the Small Colonel has sug- 
gested that I leave my arms outside 
when I grope in to wake him in two 
hours’ time. 

They have been very nice to me, but 
I am glad they have turned in. Con- 
versation with them was difficult. The 
Big Colonel has been in India, where 
he hunted jackals (jackal ?). The Small 
Colonel has been at the Cape, where 
he hunted pi-dogs (pi-dog?). They 
have had “odd experiences”’ at Ypres, 
and “nasty moments” at Bapaume. 
But many of their anecdotes concern 
“extraordinarily good fellows” of two 
wars ago, most of whom, I am surprised 
to learn, have died in their beds of such 
unadventurous complaints as influenza 
or old age. None of them seems to 
have been blown up, shipwrecked, 
buried alive or shot at dawn, or, indeed, 
suffered any of those unpleasant things 
I have always supposed to be the lot of 
the professional soldier. True, the Big 
Colonel once had the pocket of his 
jacket blown away by an ‘“extra- 
ordinarily careless fellow” while duck- 
shooting, but that is all. 

They speak of the enemy detachedly, 
without animosity. It is all rather 
beyond me, and I fear they think me 
dull with my timid references to letters 
I have read in The Times. I gather 
from what the Big Colonel says that 
he still reads The Morning Post. 

As I lean on the balcony rail idling 
my watch away, I hear footsteps close 
at hand. As a soldier, if only a fraudu- 
lent one, I ought to be suspicious 
immediately, whipping round with a 
challenge. But I only think of this 
later, and turn with a smile to welcome 
the Big Colonel as he emerges with a 
blanket skirtwise round his waist. He 
asks me if I have heard bells. I throw 
my mind back. 

“No,” I. decide—‘‘no bells.” 

“Ah,” he says. ‘“‘We thought we 
heard bells.” 

“No bells out here.” 

- “Ah,” he says again, but listens a 
little all the same before dropping the 
subject. 

“Getting cold now,” he says, coming 
to the rail and staring fixedly at the 
first. tee. 

“Very.” I stamp a foot in confirma- 
tion. 

“Never leave go of your rifle,” he 
says. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said ‘Never leave go of your 
rifle.” Good old maxim.” 

I feel a blush rising, and wonder if 
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it is visible in the moonlight. My rifle 
is leaning against the rail a yard or 
two away. I advance and take it up 
smartly, but there is dew on the muzzle 
and it falls with a clatter. I scoop it up. 
There is a long silence. 

“Blasted crickets!” says the Big 
Colonel. 

“Rather,” I say, and he draws the 
blanket round him and goes back to 
bed. 

I have been promising myself that 
when the moon has climbed to the top 
of the flagstaff on my right I will smoke 
a surreptitious cigarette. It is balanced 
on the top now, like a juggler’s 
billiard-ball, and I decide to make one 
journey to the end of my balcony and 
back, mainly in search of a spot where 
the match-flame will not illuminate the 
windows of the Lady Members’ Rest 
Room. Whether smoking on duty is 
really a breach of L.D.V. regulations 
I am not sure, but I think it wiser to 
regard it as such, rather than become 
involved in an improvised court- 
martial. 

Feeling for my cigarette-case, my 
spirits fall. It is in my civilian trousers, 
I can feel its familiar shape; but when 
I think of the quantities of string used 
to ensure the security of my interven- 
ing military trousers I realize that my 
cigarette will have to wait. It would 
be too embarrassing to be caught in a 
state of undress on duty, either by the 
colonels or by the enemy. 

Sighing, I take up my rifle, slap it, 
shoulder it, click my heels with a 
smartness which all but throws me to 
the ground, and resume my patrol, 
staring over the silent links. All quiet. 
A length of hose-pipe left carelessly on 
a nearby green suddenly assumes the 
shape of a man, but reverts to mere 
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hose-pipe before I have decided on any 
plan of action. As the wailing of cats 
rises hideously somewhere close at 
hand I force myself to smile ironically. 
How many times have I heard that 
dreadful sound and said fiercely to 
myself, “If only I had a gun!” 

Well, all this is experience. Before 
long I shall be getting a letter from the 
War Office telling me I am to be a real 
soldier. I square my shoulders at this 
reflection, throw out my chin and my 
chest. I am ready for anything. I level 
my rifle at the North Star, suddenly 
feeling very fearless and efficient and 
soldierly. But my forage-cap will only 
stay on if I stand up straight, and as I 
stoop to pick it up a voice speaks 
beside me. 

“T’ll relieve you now,” says. the 
Small Colonel. 

“Oh,” I stammer, putting my 
forage-cap on at a hopelessly wrong 
angle—‘‘is it time?” 

“Post correct ?” 
Colonel. 

“Er—what? Oh, yes, rather, every- 
thing seems all right.” 

“Nothing to report?” 

**Er—oh, I don’t think so, thanks. 
Nothing seems to have happened, you 
know.” 

The Small Colonel! nods and holds 
out his hand for the rifle. 

“We thought we heard bells,” he 
says. 

**Yes, so the other—er—so he said,” 
—with a jerk of the thumb towards the 
Lady Members’ Rest Room—‘‘but I 
didn’t hear any out here.” 

“Ah,” says the Small Colonel, and 
shouldering my rifle he sets off on a 
brisk two hours’ walk—outside what I 
shortly discover to be the window over 
my bed. 


says the Small 
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At the Pictures 


YounG FRANCE 

It is an almost unbearable thought 
that heavy-booted oafs, gross in body 
and pulverised in mind, are slogging in 
bestial droves through the France we 
love. 

Tiny lobstering ports in Finisterre, 
from which gay red sails went out 
gallantly to meet the might of the 
Atlantic; lakeside inns in Savoy, 
where inspired cooks in simple 
kitchens worked miracles to be served 
crackling hot at little tables perched 
under bent trees over the glistening 
water; villages in the foothills of 
Provence, loud with crickets among 
olives and oranges, glimpsing the 
Mediterranean blued-steel in the clear 
moon; a favourite patch of sand in the 
South, at night gay and timeless, blaz- 
ing hot in the day, scarcely cooled by 
water absurdly buoyant: we all have 
such places warm in our memories. 
France, vast fertile France, is mother 
to them beyond count, and is now 
victim to the grey plague from the 
East and its contemptible sister from 
the South. There is therefore every 
reason for lingering over what I 
suppose must be one of the last 
French films to escape from Neuilly 
before GOEBBELS cast his nauseous 
shadow upon that delightful suburb. 

Nous Les Jeunes it is called, 
directed by JEAN Benoit Levy 
and Marre Epstein, and for 
some reason which is utterly 
beyond me, “A” and not “U,” 
that is to say only open to 
a child prepared to put his 
sticky palm inside that of an 
accommodating adult. It is 
entirely blameless. As French 
films go it is not very good and 
it could hardly be more remote 
from the present lamentable 
situation of France; it is care- 
lessly put together against 
backgrounds supposedly of the 
high Alps but suspiciously re- 
lated to studio resources; but it 
has the sincerity and the close 
attention to character for which 
we look in French films and 
which we may not see again 
for some time. 

The story is about a few dis- 
satisfied youths of different 
classes who leave Paris to try 
a Utopian life in a chalet. It 
might have worked had they 
not been joined by a band of 
dissatisfied girls, for some un- 
specified reason roaming the 
Alps in that region at that time. 


Julia Haynes 
Vance Irby 


Jealousy creeps in, and all the old 
serpents, to cramp their manly en- 
deavours. Avalanches, leaving a dying 
fire, seven matches, great despondency 
and a wounded man, bring cohesion 
at last; and a road which is declared 
by experts to be impassable for three 


hy 
y 


(Dr. Cyclops 


LADY IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Dr. Cyclops . .. . ALBERT DEKKER 


months is climbed immediately and 
without apparent difficulty by the 
doctor and the policeman from below. 


(Virginia City 


A WAY THEY HAD IN THE SOUTH 


et ee eee Mrriam HopxKins 
Seats mesos Le ite RANDOLPH Scotr 
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In the end the bitter failure of a 
childish but charming idealism acts as 
a hot-house from which the party 
emerges sobered and grown-up. The 
window-frames of a hut at 10,000 feet 
should have been made of something 
more durable than cardboard, but the 
spirit of the venture is sound, and those 
who know the acting of JEAN-LovIs 
BaRRAULT, Fasten Loris, ODETTE 
Joyeux and Dotty MOLLINGER will 
know that the film is worth seeing. 


Very different, and classed as “U,” 
though full of chicanery, violence and 
sudden death, is Virginia City, a most 
competent film to do with the American 
Civil War. Mrrtam Hopkins, ERROL 
FLyNN and RANDOLPH ScorT ensure 
its rapid movement from a beginning in 
which illicit gold is sent out in covered 
wagons to help the flagging Southern 
cause, to its development into a Western 
in which the gold is attacked not only 
by the North but also by a mercenary 
gang entirely unallied to the compass. 

Whenever I see a Western I wonder 
what happens when bullets come down 
again; but no one in this film is 
injured by expressions of sodality in 
the descendant, and so I am still left 
wondering. MicHAEL Curtiz directs it, 
and I think the story is told rather 
well, particularly the ancient sequence 
where the good men start shooting 
from within the circle of wagons at the 
bad men who are shooting from outside. 


The third film I saw this 
week, Dr. Cyclops, is interesting 
technically, but outlasts this 
interest, I think because a 
fantastic subject is treated with 
ponderous realism. It shows 
how a crazy German scientist, 
finding a mine of undreamed-of 
radium content, reduces a party 
of scientific visitors to an aver- 
age size of twelve inches. It is 
amusing to see a horse the size 
of a desk-telephone stamping 
on a blotting-pad, but watching 
reduced human beings outwit- 
ting their tormentor soon grows 
dull. Colour, to which I remain 
hostile except when used in 
genuinely imaginative pictures, 
is no help. 

The effect of radium on 
ordinary clothes is to turn 
them, it seems, into something 
like those worn by Roman 
generals. I mean real Roman 
generals of course, and not the 
kind which are captured in the 
high afternoon on their way to 
a maternity clinic, as happened 
so beautifully the other day in 
Africa. Eric. 
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“ Of course the reason that we’ve got so much is that none 


of us care for sugar.” 


Talks for 


’ IRST of all, I want to congratu- 
late you on such a very good idea 
as having our meeting in this 

lovely garden—— Oh, thank you so 

much—it’s just my notes—I always 
think a breeze is such Thank you, 
thank you so much. I think that’s all 
right—except for page four. If some- 
one does come across a little sheet of 
paper with a figure four in the corner— 
perhaps in that really delightful bed 
of, I think, antirrhinums, aren’t they ? 
—but meanwhile I can manage quite 
easily with the first three pages. 
Now, standing here in this lovely 
garden Only my hat! Thank you, 

thank you. In this lovely garden, as I 

was saying, one’s mind turns quite 

instinctively to the thought of rumours, 
which we all want to discourage, and, 
as we know, our Government has set 
us all such a splendid example in that 
way by deciding to send them all to 
prison. And quite right too. (I always 
think a breeze is most refreshing 
towards evening. I do really.) Well, 
you’re probably all most anxious to 
know how we can deal with this 
question of alarms and excursions, as 

I think it was Shakespeare calls them. 

It shows, doesn’t it, how little haman 

nature, as I always call it, has altered 

since the days of the dear old Bard. 

Not that we do much in the way 


the Times 


of excursions nowadays, what with 
petrol-rationing and our various jobs, 
do we? So that leaves us the whole 
question of alarms to deal with. 

Thank youso much . . . I’mafraid 
it isn’t quite page four—I think it’s 
more like somebody’s rather old 
shopping-list, if you see what I mean 
—but just as kind. Thank you. 

Now, there’s one really golden rule 
in dealing with alarmist reports—and 
when I say one golden rule, I mean two 
golden rules. 

First of all, I’m quite sure you'll 
agree with me that no one in this 
country—man, woman or child, must 
spread any reports at all. 

Secondly, nobody, be him or he, 
or she or her, who or what, or whoever 
they or them are or is, must listen to 
such reports, far less pass them on. 

I expect you’ve all heard the really 
extraordinary story of the Reverend 
Mother who was travelling in the train 
and opposite her was a particularly 
observant man, who happened to be 
looking at her. And he distinctly saw 
that she had a moustache. Growing on 
her upper lip. 

He then glanced down at her feet 
and saw instantly that they were 
nowhere to be seen. They were most 
carefully hidden under the skirts of her 
habit. 
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With great presence of mind he 
made no sign of having noticed any- 
thing, but quite simply sprang at the 
communication-cord and _ pulled it 
sharply, and then lay down flat under 
the seat. 

The train of course stopped—as it 
always does when one pulls the com- 
munication-cord, as I’m sure you’ve 
all noticed—and the station officials 
took complete charge of the Reverend 
Mother, who is now believed to have 
been a well-known Dictator, disguised. 

A story of this kind may do quite a 
lot of harm, and amongst other things 
it does make it terribly difficult for any 
Reverend Mother to travel anywhere 
at all. (My hat, again—perhaps we'd 
better let it go this time, unless it’s 
spoiling those really lovely gooseberry 
bushes? Thank you—thank you so 
much.) 

I forgot to tell you that the passenger 
received no explanation, and was never 
heard of again, but a cheque for five 
hundred pounds reached him next day 
simply saying: ‘With the compliments 
of the Railway Company.’ Most of you, 
I feel sure, know this story already, 
and quite realize No, no, don’t 
bother, please! It’s only the rest of 
my notes... 

Perhaps we’d better do as our 
hostess so kindly suggests, and go into 
the house, as the gale seems to be 
getting quite violent, doesn’t it ? 

And as soon as we’re all comfortably 
settled in the—dining-room, is it? Too 
delightful, I’m sure—dining-room, I'll 
go on with my little talk about how 
careful we all ought to be about talking 
to one another, listening to one another, 
and above all, believing one another.” 

E. M. D. 
° ° 


Pooh Bah in Khaki 


T first 1 found it rather fun to have 
an office all to myself with 
“Company Commander A Com- 

pany: Knock and Wait” printed on 
the outside of the door; and to sit at a 
desk furnished with red ink and black 
ink and pens for each, a daily engage- 
ment calendar, coloured pencils, an 
IN basket and an out basket which 
were cleared hourly, and two rubber 
stamps. Almost the first thing I did 
was to pattern a sheet of paper with 
these stamps (as one used to do potato- 
cuts at school) and send it to my 
children to show what an important 
person I had become, hoping they 
wouldn’t reduce the abracadabra to 
its prosaic “Caprarn O.C. A Coy., THE 
BLANKSHIRE Rect... Il6rH May, 
1940.” 
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“ England expects... 


But my Company was not a real 
training company, for all its ‘person- 
nel” (beloved army word) were on the 
permanent staff as cooks, sanitary 
orderlies, groundsmen, butchers, bands- 
men and one barber. So other duties 
were added to me one by one. First 
I became Band President and intro- 
duced myself one morning, tracing the 
band-practice room by ear. As I 
opened the door they were playing 
fortissimo, and the brazen fug, all 
bandsmen’s breath and shattering dis- 
cords, momentarily dazed me. The 
overheated Bandmaster, neck undone, 
brandished his baton as if to ward off 
the instrumentalists who hemmed him 
| in with popping eyes and _ bursting 
cheeks. Suddenly he saw me standing 
there, and with one sweep of his baton 
stopped the band in full cry and called 
it up to attention. I felt as if I had 
rubbed the magic ring. 

Then I was appointed Officer i/e 
Education of the Band Boys, and began 
optimistically by indenting for neces- 
sary books and equipment which even 
now, three months later, I have not 
received. For the next week or so there 
was a lull when I did little more than 
round up my shadow Company once a 
week for pay-parade, encourage the 
efforts of the Battalion Dance Band 
and teach, without books, thirty 
blockheads. I was, in fact, a kind of 
debased foreman - cum - gigolo - cum - 
schoolmaster. 

But out of the blue came the robuster 
job of Officer i/c Cricket, and I was 
able to spend afternoons away from 
barracks inspecting, in an aroma of 
new-mown grass, the various grounds 
we had requisitioned and talking in 
blatant ignorance to seasoned grounds- 
men about their wickets; and less 
pleasant evenings in the Quarter- 
master’s Store overhauling the regi- 
mental cricket gear—bats of many 
summers, yellow with age; torn 

sweat-stained gloves, shoes, stacks of 

shirts and ducks, and pad after un- 
paired pad. All this I had to value and 
| hand over to the Sports Officer. Which 
was no sooner done than he was 
ordered overseas and I became Sports 


Officer in his stead. Also Officer i/c 
Boxing, fortunately a sinecure for the 
summer; and Visiting Officer to a 
local O.T.C. 

Thus the season opened and, in my 
sevenfold capacity, I trod the primrose 
path from Company office, through 
schoolroom, sports store and gym- 
nasium, to the care-free cricket-field 
where my band wooed the’summer air 
with Viennese waltzes. 

But this combination of varied 
interests and stable weather was far too 
good to last. One evening as I came 
into mess someone said: 

‘“You’ve bought it this time!” 

“Bought what?” 

“Look at orders!” 

I approached the notice-board and 
read: “Captain M. will take over 
the duties of Messing Officer forthwith. 
Handing and taking over certificates 
will be forwarded to the Adjutant by 
10 a.M., 14/6/40.” I read it again, this 
pregnant announcement, while my 
friends stood round and grinned. And 
then I ordered a large whisky-and- 
soda. 

Now Messing Officer to a battalion 
such as we were, scattered all over the 
county, was an all-time job. Even in 
the cookhouse alone I could have spent 
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most of the day classifying first- and 
second-class fats, discouraging the 
A.T.S. girls from ogling the Cook- 
Sergeant and the wash-up louts from 
slinging metal basins at each other, and 
supervising the nauseous removal of 
swill-tubs and sacks of bones. But in 
the midst of my activities I found un- 
expected compensations. For at C.O.’s 
conferences I was Pooh Bah himself. 
As Company Commander I deplored 
the payment of sports and entertain- 
ment subscriptions by my old sweats 
who neither ran nor danced; but as 
Sports Officer and Band President I 
needed their money. As Cricket Officer 
I advocated the provision of cricket 
teas out of mess funds, but as Messing 
Officer I deprecated this proposal. As 
Education Officer I insisted on my 
right to use certain tables in lieu of 
desks; but being on my charge as 
Messing Officer I firmly refused to hand 
them over to myself. 

From my Company Office I con- 
trolled the battalion purse, and each 
week wrote thousand-pound cheques to 
myself as Messing Officer and paid 
back at the end of the month what 
remained of them to myself as A Com- 
pany Commander. As Messing Officer 
I wrote apologies to myself as Company 
Commander on my cooks’ absence from 
parades; or as Band President sent 
“fast ones” to the Messing Officer about 
the inexcusable shortage of milk for 
the Band Boys. 

But the worst of it was that most of 
these letters from myself to myself 
went into my pocket and were for- 
gotten, and I would preside at meetings 
where my Company was unrepresented, 
or attend parades on which my Com- 
pany was missing. And one of these 
days I know I shall be reported missing 
myself. 


t Na ™. : } 


“ The white man is preparing sacrifices for the gods he calls * Commissioners 


of Inland Revenue.’” 








From the Home Front 


Last Words 


HIS doesn’t seem quite the time for playing about, as 

a man said to me on a golf-course the other day. 

I thought it a trifle hard that I should be frowned on 
for putting on a pair of grey trousers and spending one of 
those rare, oh how rare, six-hour leaves on a golf-course ; 
but he was one of the L.D.V. boys and I said nothing, 
because I knew he would mow me down pitilessly with his 
fowling-piece if I showed fight. 

However, we aren’t getting on. 

This certainly isn’t the time for playing about, so I’m 
going to answer, quite seriously, a few of the questions 
repeatedly put to me by civilians. I don’t mean by spies; 
their questions are generally too technical to be worth 
answering here. I mean by the ordinary run of citizens 
who want to be comforted—or just informed. 


I suppose you’ve had a busy time lately ? 


Oh, dear me, yes. For instance, last Wednesday, or was 
it Thursday 1—no, it was Wednesday, because the sand 
came on Thursday—well, last Wednesday we were all 
sitting down in the canteen, or rather the mess-hut, or 
rather, to be strictly accurate, the canteen and the mess- 
hut, because when we have a film-show we have to take 
down the partition between these two bits to make room; 
it’s quite easy, as the partition is specially bolted together 
in three bits so that it will come down—and even if the 
bolts won’t come out you can beat at it with hammers until 
something gives and the whole thing falls down on the piano. 
Once the partition is out, of course, all you have to do is to 
clear away a dozen table-tops (wood) and trestles (iron), 
arrange benches, bring in a lot of chairs, and there you are, 
bar fixing up a thingummy for the screen. 

Well, as I say, we were all sitting in the canteen (and, if 
you want to be strictly accurate, the mess-hut) waiting for 
the show to begin, when one of those interruptions occurred 
which do occur in this particular job—to say more at the 
present juncture might give away their own position to the 
enemy—and out we had to go. When we got back the man 
who had very kindly brought his apparatus down had to 
go as it was getting late, and all we had to do was to take 
away the chairs, rearrange the benches, replace the trestles 
(iron) and table-tops (wood), straighten out the back of 
the piano and fit some of the keys back, refix the partition, 
and there, bar taking down the thingummy for the screen, 
we were. And so to bed. 

It was on Thursday that the sand came. I don’t know 
whether that means anything to you, but it means a lot 
to us. So you see we’ve been quite busy lately. 

Of course if you meant anything else when you asked if 
we’d been busy, I’m afraid I can’t answer that question. 


Is it true you bring down a plane every time you fire ? 


Oh, yes. Sometimes we hit them on the right side and 
they lose height rapidly with smoke pouring from the star- 
board engine; sometimes on the left, in which case port 
pours from the—I mean smoke pours from the port engine. 
Dense black smoke, to be strictly accurate. When we hit 
them plumb in the middle, as we usually do unless there’s 
a thick fog, they split in half, one part coming down in the 
sea and the other in Shropshire. This indicates the force 
of the explosion. If they come over in masses of fifty or a 
hundred at a time, we generally bring them down three at 
a time, as this has a demoralizing effect on the enemy. 
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There is no truth in the story, probably put about by 
Nazi agents, that, if we miss, the gun-layers responsible are 
shot. They are not. They simply have their noses put out 
of joint by a qualified M.O. 


I know I oughtn’t to ask you this, but do tell me, have you 
any means of distinguishing between friendly planes and 
enemy ones ? 

No, no. We shoot them all down. Of course when they ’ve 
crashed we turn them over to see what we’ve got. As a 
matter of fact some fellows can tell what it is without going 
to look; Wellingtons make a heavy sort of scrunching 
sound, Junkers are tinny and Heinkels simply squelch. 
We haven’t bagged a Whitley yet. 


I suppose you aren’t allowed to say where you are stationed ? 

Right again, sister. All I can say, speaking from a strictly 
personal point of view, is that 1’m moving. With smoke 
pouring from both my engines and obviously making 
desperate efforts to rise, I disappear into a cloud—a thick 
black cloud, to be strictly accurate. So this part of the 
Home Front (which isn’t the Home Front any longer; 
it’s the Front Line now) is closing down—and going into 
action. Good luck to it. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Molesworth the Problem Child 


Contains: Diary of new skools, weeds, swots, may bugs 
and belyflopers. 


May 3. St Cypranes is in quaranteen so we go to new 
skool SunHo. The headmaster amaze me he haf short pants 
and no cane. molesworth 2 larff like anything but no conduc 


mark and headmaster pat him on head chiz. Headmaster sa’ 


we to call him bill he is absolutely bats as it would be 
cheeky. Outside on lawn many boys in trousis only and 
more masters in short pants. Also headmaster’s mother who 
haf face like a nanny gote. 

May 4. All boys wake up early and dance in the dew, 
also headmaster and headmasters mother. molesworth 2 
leap about mightily and offer to pla faire bells on piano. 
Brekfast absolutely weedy nuts and raw carots chiz no 
bacon frizzly sosages hony toste or marmalade. molesworth 
2 blub he sa he hungry so bag pot of radio malt and give to 
him also balzum of hony and bottle of pills. We haf feast 
molesworth 2 eat six pills phew. He sa they taste of acid 
drops. We greatly refreshed and tuough all boys up at least 
i do as molesworth 2 only jump about and sa go it. All 
here are consheentous objecters also headmasters mother 
and do not like blud. 

May 10. Swoters are roters. 

May 15. This skool is bats and noone do any work 
except kniting for troops and weedy english e.g., poems 
which all praise weedily they swoon with joy. I knit sock 
but drop all stiches and cyril sneer in konsequece chiz. he 
swank he knit oil socks easy as pie and make 10 rafia bags. 
All boys toady to him becos he knit so well. molesworth 2 
sa he make 10000000 rafia bags all at home but all sa shut 
up swanking. 

May 20. Skool pla to do paradise Lost and i am an 
angel Coo. 

May 25. Receive letter from jenkins. He sa st. 
Cypranes still in quaranteen but he at home. He haf cofee 
mackaroons ices yam yum and frizzly sosages it make my 
mouth water. He sa he know a boy who give him good 


offer for his tonsils in spite of second hand. He arsk me to 
pack them registered post but i reply findings keepings. 
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May 27. No criket here chiz chiz chiz and moleswroth 
2 tell all boys how he a mighty blower and done hat trick 
seven times. He show boy Cyril actually and charge up 
field from skool maypole like grampus. Absolute snubs as 
ball go back over his head and stun headmasters mother 
who gathering rose petals for madcap carnival of all boys 
chiz. Absolutely weedy as only dance round skool maypole 
and skip weedily like girlies. Tie up 2 masters with ribons 
and molesworth 2 trip headmasters mother as she leap 
through the air. Grate confusion and we not allowed herb 
tea. Don’t want any so boo. 

May 31. Terence who is a sneke arsk me if I am a 
coomunist. Chiz? Molesworth 2 who hapned to be by sa 
Yes and all praise him. molesworth 2 sa he bigest coomunist 
in the world in the sky in the universe. Cyril sa i bet and 
molesworth 2 sa Am. They sa am: not: am: not: am: not: 
am and molesworth 2 sa i am actually and cyril sa not ten 
times quickly. He is feeble so tuough him up altho he sa 
pax. Headmaster call me up and sa i haf paranoiack 
tendencys. He arsk if i ever felt i wanted to be a house 
painter he is bats. No dogs pigs or tortosis here as they 
unhygic only statues of lades called Pysic very beatiful 
no doubt. 

June 1. Sun shine glorously and all go to lake including 
headmasters mother with green costume she think she like 
Pysic. Do six wizard belyflopers, ducks all boys and gargle 
water like wale. molesworth 2 swank weedily he can swim 
but do not feel like it today. As i dry he rune up with head- 
masters short pants. He sa he give them to me chiz. Moan 
drone hide pants in rabit hole. Whistle blows all boys to 
rally where are pants 2nd all look at me chiz. Headmaster sa 
dishonourable to st al headmasters pants the work of 
ptenshial enemy of society. He sa he give them to me freely 
and stork off with no trousis. Am pute in coventry and 
eyril expel me from litry gild and sa i not to read bernard 
shaw cheers cheers as only joined for the food. 

June 5. Have 16 dead may bugs in box. poo gosh. 

June 8. Try to sell headmasters pants in vane. He haf 
a new pair now they are mauve and all masters congratulate 
him. Skool pla paradise lost in rose garden. Moleswroth 2 
is spirit of milton (poet) but when he to speke prolog he get 
bashful and rune away. He offer to pla faire bells insted. 
absolute chiz being angel as not allowed to flap wings and 
only one word to sa Lo. Tie headmasters pants to Archfiends 
tail and buzz old conker at molock. 

June 9. In coventry agane. 

June 10. Mum send wizard aeroplane (Wellington 
bomber). Out of coventry. 
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June 15. Hole skool to rose garden to greet the sumer. 
All sing skool song composed by headmasters mother, e.g. 


Awake SunHo and with thy fellow 
Salute skool colors blew, black and yelow. 


Terence sa three cheers for mrs Pettigrew after and 
moleswroth 2 sa hip hip boo. Then headmaster sa to award 
prize to most popular boy. Get three votes moleswroth 2 
new bug Plunket and mE (hem hem). Terence is elected 
chiz and headmasters mother put crown of laurel on brow. 
Also he get weedy book by karl Marks and kiss from head- 
masters wife. (Not bad actually.) Hem-hem agane. 

June 16. Two inches of sock completed at kniting. 

June 17. Letter from mum saying st Cypranes is out of 
quaranteen cheers cheers and we go back tomow. We leap 
for joy and molesworth 2 so grateful he offer to me german 
heinkel for change and i can shoot him down. We zoom 
about going ah-ah-ah (machine gune fire) till master sa stop 
o please stop really, his nerves won’t stand it he is a girly 
and haf curls. 

June 18. All packed and Cyril give us large daisy chain 
mementoe of boys. Give him six dead may bugs though it 
hurt me to do so. Headmaster sa he hope we been happy 
and boy Plunket new bug rush up blubbing he sa he want 
to go to. Car come. All cheer skool song SunHo says fare- 
well, Headmasters mother wipes eyes Goodby goodby. 

June 19. St Cypranes agane and molesworth 2 give me 
headmasters mauve trousis he sa he found them. French 
weedy french. Ou est papa rat. Boo to papa rat and all 
masters. 

end. 


° ° 


From a Sergeant Pilot 


"Bigs give us grace that we, 

Flying our fighters to eternity, 

May meteor-like before we fall 

Leave fiery trails of light, that all 

Truth’s sons may clutch, and clutching rise 
To blast Hell’s spawn from Heaven’s skies. 


° ° 


Petain’s Luncheon-Party 
Les Petits Tournedos & la Bordelaise. 





“If I wanted to be nasty I dare say I could ask you to start removing distributor-heads.” 
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“My wwentity card? ! 


Great Scott, man, haven’t you fellows realized vex that there’s a 
war on? ll!” 


LTHOUGH we all regret the Hun 
Aisa a fleeting moment—won, 
We must. admit he’s tough: 
And, much as one deplores the mess 


That Hitler’s made, one must confess 
The man has done his stuff. 


But when I think of him who tops 
The wretched race we call the Wops, 
I do begin to chafe. 
This fellow, sitting on the fence 
And falling off, at our expense, 
As soon as it was safe— 


This fellow—well, I mean to say, 
One cannot quite ignore the way 
That Hitler sees things through; 
But when I think of Hitler’s mate 
I really must expectorate— 
There’s nothing else to do. 


We may commend, although we curse, 
The pluck of him who takes our purse, 
Or robs us in the woods; 


Top Wop 


But no one much respects the chap 
Who, with his hands upon his lap, 
Merely receives the goods. 


One honours, though one does not like, 
The valiant but voracious pike; 
We know it is his way. 
But it is really rather much 
To see the jellyfish get such 
A portion of the prey. 


But, happily, this kind of work 
Is apt to finish with a jerk; 
And I laugh quite a lot 
To think that, when the war is done, 
Whatever happens to the Hun, 
The Wop is on the spot. 


And when the last account is paid, 
And all the little thugs parade 
To take the final drop, 
For petty larceny and lies 
Men will especially despise 
The pitiful Top.Wop. 
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A CLOUD IN THE OFFING 


“IT hope this weather isn’t going to break, Benito.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Hospitals are now more than ever in urgent need of supplies 
for the wounded, medical and surgical appliances of every kind. 


Apart from these, the Air Force, the Navy patrolling the 
Northern seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at searchlight 
posts and anti-aircraft stations, still require extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen 
waistcoats. 


Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital 
patients, but there is demand for much more. 


If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 25th.—Lords: Statement 
on French Collapse. Finance Bill 
given Second Reading 


Commons: P.M.’s Statement on 
French Collapse. Debate on 
Pensions. 


Wednesday, June 26th.— Lords: 
Discussion on Children’s Evacu- 
ation. 


Commons: India and Burma 
(Emergency Provisions) Bill 
passed through the House. De- 
bate on Treatment of Soldiers 
at Railway Stations. 

Thursday, June 27th.— Lords: 
Various Measures passed. 

Commons: Statement by Min- 

ister of Supply. Secret Session. 


Tuesday, June 25th._— Although 
unable to tell the Commons what 
had happened to the French 
Fleet, Mr. CouRcHILL did tell it 
that he had agreed to release the 
French from their solemn pact 
not to conclude a separate peace, 
but only on condition that the 
Fleet was handed over to us first. 

In this the PeTain Government 
had let us down completely. 

In spite of that we still hoped, 
he said, that the French Empire 
might continue the fight with us 
and that a Government might be 
formed there which would work for 
victory. If so, it would have our fullest 
support. In the meantime we should 
try to maintain contacts through the 
bars of the French prison. 

Mr. CHURCHILL described how, at 
M. ReyNnavp’s invitation, he had gone 
to Tours on June 13th with Lord 
Hatirax and Lord BEAVERBROOK and 
had conversations which had since 
been falsely reported by the Bordeaux 
Government. What happened was 
that M. Reynaud had asked for release 
from France’s obligation, and that he 
had not seen his way to concede it. 
M. Reynaup next made an appeal, 
with Mr. CHURCHILL’s approval, to 
America, but as he considered the 
answer to this unsatisfactory he again 
asked Mr. CHuRCHILL to free France 
from her bond. The British Cabinet 
replied that this had been made in the 
name of the French Republic and not 
of any particular administration, and 
so the honour of France was involved; 
but that nevertheless we would release 
France on condition the French Fleet 
sailed to British ports. Mr. CHURCHILL 
was actually in the train, bound for 
France and further discussions, when 
he heard that the Government of M. 
Rrynaup (whom he called the real 
fighting spirit of F¥ance) had fallen. 
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He immediately took steps to impress 
on the new administration the import- 
ance of handing us the Fleet, and sent over 
the Frrst Lorp, the First Sea Lorp 
and Lord Lioyp to France. Solemn 
assurances were given; it was therefore 
“with grief and amazement that I read 
Article 8 of the armistice terms.” 


= 


ANOTHER SPEED CHAMPION 


The India and Burma (Emergency Provisions) 
Bill introduced by Mr. AMERY passed through all 
its stages in the House of Commons in 93 minutes. 


But reproaches were of no use, said 
Mr. CuurcHILL. He hoped to be in a 
position to give the House more inform- 
ation next week. In reply to a question 
by Mr. Hore-BexisHa about the con- 
tinued liberties of Parliament and the 
Press, he announced that full arrange- 
ments had been made to preserve these 
in any coming emergency. 

The Front Bench had meanwhile 
made its first contact with Mr. ERNEST 
BEVIN’s massive and reassuring frame, 
and later the House talked pensions. 


OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


However deaf, all Members hear 
The voice of Mr. DE ta BERE. 
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The Lords, having heard a statement 
on France by Lord CaLDECOTE, gave 
the Finance Bill a Second Reading, the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR having the curious 
experience of handling it again, having 
originally launched it in the Commons. 
Lord StRABOLGI, trying to be clever at 
his expense, drew crushing reminders 

about the Labour attitude to 
rearmament. 

Wednesday, June 26th.—Lord 
SrraBoter and Lord CREWE 
thought it a mistake to announce 
the areas to which children were 
being sent, but Lord Crorr an- 
swered that however much a 
massacre of the innocents would 
delight the Nazis they were 
hardly such fools as to waste 
their efforts on a scattered target 
not bearing directly on the war. 

Your buses and tubes will cost 
you more. Sir JonN REITH an- 
nounced that all L.P.T.B. fares 
would go up from July 3rd. 

Mr. HaroLp NICOLSON agreed 
with Mr. Lewis and Colonel 
HENEAGE that the Press was 
overdoing scarifying headlines 
and photographs of bomb dam- 
age in this country, but said 
that the Ministry wished to leave 
the remedy if possible to the 
good sense of the Press. 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE announced 
the names of those who have 

agreed to sit on the Advisory Council 
of the scheme for sending children over- 
seas, Mr. AMERY pushed through a Bill 
giving the Governor-General in India 
power to impose a measure of conscrip- 
tion on European British subjects, and 
Mr. RoBERTsoN, warmly backed by 
other Members, complained that the 
scandalous lack of accommodation for 
soldiers at railway stations was due to 
a selfish attitude on the part of the 
companies and to neglect at the Wel- 
fare Department of the War Office. 
Mr. Law promised that the matter was 
being taken seriously. 

Thursday, June 27th.—Procedure was 
strange in the Commons to-day, when 
Mr. HERBERT MorRIsON surveyed the 
work of his Department and the House 
then went into secret session so that 
there could be free discussion on it. 

Mr. Morrison, who has only had 
seven weeks at the Ministry of Supply, 
was able to give relative figures which 
showed that the curve of production 
had risen sharply since April. He did 
not claim the credit, which he said 
belonged to the Ministry’s organization 
and to the workers; but once again 
the House was impressed by his fiery 
energy, and it cheered to the echo his 
claim that we must think in terms of 
the offensive. 
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“I admit one snag, Your Majesty—we have a difficulty in finding a crew that can hold 


their breath for more than half an hour.” 


More Manchester Notes 


7 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


MANCHESTER, Monday. 

DON’T think I shall be giving any help to parachutists 
| when I reveal that the most unsettling: influence in 

Manchester for a Londoner is undoubtedly the appear- 
ance of familiar names in unexpected places. On the pave- 
ments of Sloane Street and Upper Dover Street the dust and 
twists of paper bowl, the cats and children play, the old people 
sit at their doors in the sun; Cannon Street is not far from 
Victoria Station, Grosvenor Street leads into Downing Street, 
Chancery Lane into Pall Mall; the B.B.C. and Woolworth’s 
are in Piccadilly, and trams run past them both. In the short 
length of Swallow Street, at busy midday, the only sign of 
life is an errand-boy’s bicycle leaning against a blank wall; 
on the cobbles of deserted Ludgate Hill a forgotten red half- 
brick lies outside a small empty building with blackened, 
broken windows, and opposite, a yard or-two away, the 
demolishers are at work behind a squat uneven fence. I 
hasten to add that with the exception of Victoria Station, 
Downing Street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, Ludgate Hill and the 
B.B.C., these names are duplicated in Manchester, and I am 
referring only to a particular one of each. 


ba oo ok Bs Fe Ba * 


The partitioning of Manchester pubs strikes your con- 
servative correspondent as odd in the extreme. At some 


unspecified point as one travels northwards from London, 
the well-known and beloved departments PUBLIC BAR, 
PRIVATE BAR and SALOON BAR merge (if I may use the word) 
into VAULT, SNUG, BAR PARLOUR and even (though your 
thunderstruck correspondent has met only one instance of 
this) NEws Room. I think there is even some special name, 
which I cannot at the moment remember, for the Bottle and 
Jug Department. I like to believe that in some border 
town, some isolated frontier-post between London and 
Manchester, there are pubs honeycombed with little com- 
partments bearing all these beautiful names under one roof, 
each containing (during permitted hours) one drinker who 
knows his place. e 


* at * 


One point about Manchester that is bound to impress 
itself on the mind of so careless and slovenly a walker as 
your shambling correspondent is that in certain districts 
every few steps he stubs his toe against the edge of a paving- 
stone. Immured as he is in Manchester for an indefinite 
period, your cautious correspondent does not venture to 
draw any conclusions from this; but he will go so far as to 
say that it never seemed to happen to him in London. 


A possible reason for the well-known fact that many 
comedians come from the North has entered the head of your 
theorising correspondent; it is that in the North a would-be 
comedian receives more encouragement. It is easier to 
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begin: the people hereabouts have it firmly fixed in their 
minds that certain things are funny, and if those things are 
mentioned they laugh. I was recently sitting in a bar listen- 
ing to the broadcast news, in which was an account of a 
British officer’s escape from German-occupied Belgium: 
how he covered himself with a blanket, hid in woods, was 
given bread and beer by a French couple. ... At the word 
“beer” there were sniggers from all parts of the room: 
several men were much amused. One can make grown 
solid men laugh by merely pronouncing, even in such a 
context, the single word “beer.” 

And only about twenty miles away, as the crow flies, is 
Wigan. 


# f # * % * 


On the backs of the seats on the top of a Manchester bus 
there are match-strikers, marked “sTRIKE.” I have never 
seen anyone strike a match on one of these, though they 
have obviously received much wear; but then, after all, I 
have never seen any person stick a ticket behind one either, 
and I never yet sat down before one that was not holding 
up an absolute fan of tickets. 

There are two receptacles for used tickets above the foot- 
board of a Manchester bus: one on each side. This is an 
undoubted improvement on the London buses, which have 
only one, so that a conscientious paper-saver like your 
correspondent usually has to reach impolitely across 
another person to get his ticket into it. Moreover, a con- 
scientious paper-saver like your correspondent is able in 
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Manchester to feel more conscientious than ever; for he 
has seen no evidence that anybody else in the place makes 
use of either of these receptacles at all. 

In London a penny ticket is white, a tuppenny ticket is 
blue, a threepenny ticket is pink and a fourpenny ticket is 
green. Here, on the other hand, a tuppenny ticket is pink, 
a three-halfpenny is green, a threepenny-halfpenny is 
b—no, a tuppenny-halfpenny—or a penny, do I mean? 
—is—no, that was a fourp——oh, well, it doesn’t make any 
difference. The great thing is that if you ask for a three- 
penny (pronounced thrippenny) you get a tuppenny (pro- 
nounced toopenny). 


* oo * Fy * * * 


Your correspondent is glad that he came to Manchester 
just in time to find out where a few of the buses were going. 
For weeks now the buses have been carrying nothing 
(except a number) that could reveal, to a parachutist or 
other visitor, their route or destination. At the time of 
writing all that they reveal (by means of emblazoned 
lettering on the flanks) is where they are. R. M. 


° ° 


Wordy Warfare 


“To deliver the attack, the aircraft had to fly through a terrific 
barrage of shrapnel and flaming opinions that the Nazi ground 
defences flung up.”—Egyptian Paper. 
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“I admit one snag, Your Majesty—we have a difficulty in finding a crew that can hold 


their breath for more than half an hour.” 


More Manchester Notes 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


MANCHESTER, Monday. 

DON’T think I shall be giving any help to parachutists 

when I reveal that the most unsettling influence in 

Manchester for a Londoner is undoubtedly the appear- 
ance of familiar names in unexpected places. On the pave- 
ments of Sloane Street and Upper Dover Street the dust and 
twists of paper bowl, the cats and children play, the old people 
sit at their doors in the sun; Cannon Street is not far from 
Victoria Station, Grosvenor Street leads into Downing Street, 
Chancery Lane into Pall Mall; the B.B.C. and Woolworth’s 
are in Piccadilly, and trams run past them both. In the short 
length of Swallow Street, at busy midday, the only sign of 
life is an errand-boy’s bicycle leaning against a blank wall; 
on the cobbles of deserted Ludgate Hill a forgotten red half- 
brick lies outside a small empty building with blackened, 
broken windows, and opposite, a yard or-two away, the 
demolishers are at work behind a squat uneven fence. I 
hasten to add that with the exception of Victoria Station, 
Downing Street, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, Ludgate Hill and the 
B.B.C., these names are duplicated in Manchester, and I am 
referring only to a particular one of each. 


* % * Bs % Bs * 


The partitioning of Manchester pubs strikes your con- 
servative correspondent as odd in the extreme. At some 


unspecified point as one travels northwards from London, 
the well-known and beloved departments PUBLIC BAR, 
PRIVATE BAR and SALOON BAR merge (if I may use the word) 
into VAULT, SNUG, BAR PARLOUR and even (though your 
thunderstruck correspondent has met only one instance of 
this) NEWs RooM. I think there is even some special name, 
which I cannot at the moment remember, for the Bottle and 
Jug Department. I like to believe that in some border 
town, some isolated frontier-post between London and 
Manchester, there are pubs honeycombed with little com- 
partments bearing all these beautiful names under one roof, 
each containing (during permitted hours) one drinker who 
knows his place. : 


*& ES 4 FE * 


One point about Manchester that is bound to impress 
itself on the mind of so careless and slovenly a walker as 
your shambling correspondent is that in certain districts 
every few steps he stubs his toe against the edge of a paving- 
stone. Immured as he is in Manchester for an indefinite 
period, your cautious correspondent does not venture to 
draw any conclusions from this; but he will go so far as to 
say that it never seemed to happen to him in London. 


* 


A possible reason for the well-known fact that many 
comedians come from the North has entered the head of your 
theorising correspondent; it is that in the North a would-be 
comedian receives more encouragement. It is easier to 
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begin: the people hereabouts have it firmly fixed in their 
minds that certain things are funny, and if those things are 
mentioned they laugh. I was recently sitting in a bar listen- 
ing to the broadcast news, in which was an account of a 
British officer’s escape from German-occupied Belgium: 
how he covered himself with a blanket, hid in woods, was 
given bread and beer by a French couple. ... At the word 


“beer” there were sniggers from all parts of the room: 
several men were much amused. One can make grown 
solid men laugh by merely pronouncing, even in such a 
context, the single word “beer.” 

And only about twenty miles away, as the crow flies, is 
Wigan. 


*& 3 * & % & 


On the backs of the seats on the top of a Manchester bus 
there are match-strikers, marked “sTRIKE.” I have never 
seen anyone strike a match on one of these, though they 
have obviously received much wear; but then, after all, I 
have never seen any person stick a ticket behind one either, 
and I never yet sat down before one that was not holding 
up an absolute fan of tickets. 

There are two receptacles for used tickets above the foot- 
board of a Manchester bus: one on each side. This is an 
undoubted improvement on the London buses, which have 
only one, so that a conscientious paper-saver like your 
correspondent usually has to reach impolitely across 
another person to get his ticket into it. Moreover, a con- 
scientious paper-saver like your correspondent is able in 
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Manchester to feel more conscientious than ever; for he 
has seen no evidence that anybody else in the place makes 
use of either of these receptacles at all. 

In London a penny ticket is white, a tuppenny ticket is 
blue, a threepenny ticket is pink and a fourpenny ticket is 
green. Here, on the other hand, a tuppenny ticket is pink, 
a three-halfpenny is green, a threepenny-halfpenny is 
b—no, a tuppenny-halfpenny—or a penny, do I mean? 
—is—no, that was a fourp——oh, well, it doesn’t make any 
difference. The great thing is that if you ask for a three- 
penny (pronounced thrippenny) you get a tuppenny (pro- 
nounced toopenny). 


* * * Bo * a * 


Your correspondent is glad that he came to Manchester 
just in time to find out where a few of the buses were going. 
For weeks now the buses have been carrying nothing 
(except a number) that could reveal, to a parachutist or 
other visitor, their route or destination. At the time of 
writing all that they reveal (by means of emblazoned 
lettering on the flanks) is where they are. R. M. 


° ° 


Wordy Warfare 


“To deliver the attack, the aircraft had to fly through a terrific 
barrage of shrapnel and flaming opinions that the Nazi ground 
defences flung up.”—Egyptian Paper. 
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Wheels of War 


Second-Lieutenant O’Mulligan 


E shall be glad when Second- 
Lieutenant O’Mulligan leaves 

. us to take a more active part 
in the War. We shall also be a little 
sorry for any Germans he runs up 
against. We admit they have to be 
taught a lesson, but loosing O’Mulli- 
gan on them seems a little drastic. 
Machine-gunning and shelling and so 
on, yes, but O’Mulligan—well, it’s not 
as though they’ve bombed Bucking- 
ham Palace yet or anything like that. 
For O’Mulligan, who has just joined 
us from Canada, is forty, six-foot-two, 
very broad, very Irish, and tough as 


teak. He has sailed over half the world, 
tramped over the other half, and appar- 
ently rough-housed over all of it. His 
joining our depot mess was something 
like having a Stokes bomb dropped 
through a skylight. We’re fairly light- 
hearted and given to a spot of ragging 
about after dinner—at least the 
younger ones are—but O’Mulligan’s 
idea of fun and games made even the 
liveliest of them look like a grey-beard 
pottering about in the sun after six 
months’ convalescence. 

O’Mulligan celebrated his arrival 
that first evening in a mild way, and the 
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casualties were five glasses, a plate, a 
picture of Kitchener and a twisted 
ankle for Lieutenant Holster. He’d 
just been teaching us an _ energetic 
little parlour-game he’d picked up in 
New York’s Bowery. 

The next night he warmed up. We 
played what he called Bangalore polo 
with spoons, chairs and a heavy round 
stone match-stand weighing several 
pounds. It was supposed to stay on the 
floor, but with it O’Mulligan knocked 
the back out of a chair, and broke a 
picture of Joffre, ending by driving it 
at the height of five-foot-six through a 
three-ply black-out screen and _ the 
window behind. We know the height, 
because we know Lieutenant Sword- 
frog’s. He was standing near the 
window and proved, by a nasty graze 
across the forehead, that he didn’t 
strike only on the box. 

The third night O’ Mulligan organized 
some ‘Try Your Strength” contests— 
he said he and some students used to 
amuse themselves with them when he 
was living in Cologne—but the German 
furniture must have been much more 
solidly made than ours. The Adjutant 
also got a black eye at one point during 
the evening, and Major Saddleflap’s 
strength broke a picture of Sir John 
French. 

In spite of all this we couldn’t help 
liking the fellow; and even the Colonel 
fell under his spell when on the fourth 
night O’Mulligan cracked a walnut for 
him by putting it on the table and 
banging it once with his forehead. (The 
walnut of course couldn’t be eaten 
afterwards: it had to be swept away 
with a crumb-brush.) A fellow in a 
Singapore dive had taught him, he 
explained; he’d also taught him a 
little game with piled chairs, called 
“First up Everest,’ which he’d now 
show us and which was reasonably 
exciting. It was. O’Mulligan’s games 
would have been considered exciting 
even in a bayonet charge. 

Most remarkable of all, O’Mulligan 
managed all this on an astonishingly 
small amount of drink. No doubt his 
Irish temperament just fermented 
inside him and did the rest. We 
shuddered, though, to imagine the 
evening when he should take one more 
than usual. 

As a matter of fact it came the 
following night, Friday, when we had 
our weekly “guest-night.” On these 
occasions the dinners are generally a 
little better and the fun a little faster 
by way of entertainment for our guests 
from neighbouring messes. 

We first became apprehensive when 
O’Mulligan took a second glass of port 
and announced with a wildish look in 
his eye that he had quite a new game to 
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teach us that night, but it might 


possibly be a little rough. The guests,. 


who didn’t know him, clamoured for 
it, but we managed to keep him 
occupied for some while, trying to 
crack a walnut in his usual manner. 
Actually it was a cast-iron one we had 
made and painted for the purpose, 
hoping he’d lay himself out, but he 
only seemed to get more and more 
annoyed at his failure, anc acquired a 
bruise on his forehead about the same 
size as the walnut. Eventually the 
Colonel stopped him because be- 
tween them they were splintering the 
table. 

Then the game started. How it went 
I don’t quite remember. All I know is 
that half-way through O’Mulligan broke 
somebody’s arm, and the whole party 
stopped. He was terribly contrite, 
but all the while we knew that at the 
back of his mind he was thinking that 
weaklings who couldn’t play a simple 
parlour-game without falling to pieces 
ought to be in a girls’ school. Why, it 
had just come apart in his hand like 
that. ... 

The accident stopped the games for 
a week, but we missed them. Moreover, 
we'd never liked the owner of the 
broken arm anyway. So next guest- 
night we started once more. 

About half-way through we began 
to notice that same wild look in 
0O’Mulligan’s eye. It seemed to indicate 
that—all in the spirit of the utmost 
camaraderie of course—someone would 
be in hospital before morning. The 
Adjutant, whose black eye had just 
got better, suggested that we all 
played poker instead, but there was 
no stopping O’Mulligan once he got 
going. 

At last Captain Bayonet sneaked 
round to the back of the mess and 
smuggled in a pick-helve, which he 
hid behind the door. We then asked 
O’Mulligan again to stop but he 
refused. Under some pretext, there- 
fore, three of us backed him up towards 
the door and Bayonet, unobserved, 
beaned him from behind with the helve. 
A pick-helve is three feet long and 
about three inches in diameter, and 
all the glasses on the mantelpiece rang 
at the impact. 

Knowing O’Mulligan, we almost 
expected him merely to rub his head 
fretfully and go on talking, but he 
keeled over like a dynamited chimney 
and we put him to bed. 

Next morning we huddled together 
at one end of the breakfast-table for 
protection when O’Mulligan came in. 
We anticipated blood-thirsty threats, 
if not instant massacre. 

Instead he beamed wanly at us.“An’ 
how are all you fellows this foine 


morning? Be gosh but we had a good 
night last night, didn’t we? I think I 
must have drink taken the merest 
trifle, for I cannot remember a thing 


that happened at the latter end; an’ . 


I have a head on me like a concrete 
pill-box . . .” 

We all broke out into relieved and 
friendly talk—but no one told him. 
For it had given us the clue. 

Each guest-night now the pick-helve 
is hidden behind the door, and when 
O’Mulligan looks like getting really 
dangerous it comes unobtrusively into 
play, Bayonet being our official striker- 
out. O’Mulligan is then carried off with 
a beatific smile on his face, to wake 
next morning to the memory of a night 
so grand it’s nearly all a blank. 

Still, we’ll be glad when he goes 
off to battle, even though, as I say, we 
feel we ought to warn the Germans— 
or at any rate send a friendly note 
to them, suggesting that they include 
pick-helves in their armament in 
preference to tanks. A. A. 


“A gentleman left this for you, Sir. 
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A June Evening 


Now on little golden wings 
Tiny hosts of dancing things 
Dart and circle in the haze 

Of the slanting sunlight’s rays 
Underneath a leafy dome. ° 

Now the heron to his home 

Flaps his way across the sky. 
Lazily he seems to fly, 

Though no human arm can swing 
Stroke for stroke against his wing. 
It is June and in the hay 
Women are at work to-day, 
While the men in fields afar 
Put it to the test of war 
Whether nations of the free 
Are worthy still of liberty. | ANon. 
° ° 


Tight-Lacing in the East 
“U.S. Emsparco on Soviet Stays” 
Daily Paper. 








He said you’d understand.” 
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“If you please, Ma’am, I can’t get the stopper out of the General’s hot-water bottle.” 


Training for the Land Army 


Odd Jobs 


SUPPOSE I ought to tell you about the odd jobs on 

afarm. You will have to do a lot of odd jobs, because 

you do them when the farmer has planned something 
else which the weather is just wrong for, and, as you know, 
the weather is nearly always just wrong for farmers. 

Making a Wire-Netting Fence.—The first thing you do 
to make a wire-netting fence is to work out how much wire- 
netting you need to fence off, say, ninety feet of ground. 
You make it, say, thirty yards. The farmer orders it from 
a man whose cousin’s brother-in-law promises to bring it 
out in his car when he is next round that way, and to fill in 
the time you make a stile at the end of where the fence 
will be. 

To make a stile you need two posts and some branches to 
nail across them. You dig two holes four feet apart, or 
rather the farmer digs one hole and you begin to dig the 
other and he finishes it. Then you hold the post while he 
packs it round with flints and puts the earth back. Then 
he tests the post by pulling it backwards and forwards until 
it works loose. Then you take the flints out and dig the 
hole deeper. When you have done this three times to one 
post and four to the other the farmer says he thinks they 
will hold. 


On and off, getting the stile this far will have taken you 
most of a week, because the point about an odd job is that 
it’s done at odd moments. So before you have time to finish 
the stile twenty-nine yards of wire-netting will have arrived. 
So the farmer will decide to move the stile a yard along and 
fill up the space at the end with criss-crossed branches. 

As for the wire-netting fence itself, I don’t know how you 
make that. When Miss Fisher and I got to the end of our 
month’s training the wire-netting was still rolled up in a 
corner of a shed. But we had made a stile which was almost 
exactly like a real one, and we always climbed over it to 
get to the waste ground, just as if the fence was there. 

Creosoting a Hen-House.—For this you need a tin of 
creosote, a brush, a packing-case to stand. on, and the 
farmer’s little boy. I don’t mean that you need the farmer's 
little boy, but you are bound to have him. He will stand 
by the packing-case and you will have to answer his 
questions and try not to drop any creosote on his hair. 

Miss Fisher didn’t awfully like children, and so they 
always used to hang round her, the way wasps do when you 
are afraid of them. The little boy asked her what she was 
doing and she said she was creosoting. The little boy asked 
what that was and she said it was what she was doing, and 
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then the little boy asked what that was and she said it was 
creosoting. Except for the little boy, Miss Fisher and I liked 
creosoting the best of all the odd jobs. We did three hen- 
houses, a dog-kennel and part of a shed. The only thing to 
remember about creosoting is not to wear any clothes you 
mind about. We wore our Land Army breeches. 

Gardening.—Every farm has a kitchen garden, and 
according to the season you will have different odd jobs to 
do there, but it is a fairly safe bet that you will be given 
some digging. 

All you do when you dig is dig. 1 mean, you put the spade 
into the ground, push it down with your foot and lever the 
earth up. There is no way of making it feel like anything 
but digging. You go on till you have dug up as much 
ground as you had to dig, and it is always more than it looks. 

Sometimes you will have to spread ashes over the ground, 
and this means you have to get the ashes, usually in a wheel- 
barrow which is too heavy to wheel even without the ashes, 
and spread them. 

Weeding means that you have to pull the weeds out. The 
point about all gardening jobs is that they turn out to be 
exactly what you thought they would be, only worse. This 
is partly why Miss Fisher and I did so much creosoting. 

Getting the Farmer’s Little Boy’s Tennis-ball Out of a 
Nettle-Bed.—This is just what you think it will be too. 

Going Round the Hens.—This means seeing the hen- 
coops are shut up at night, and sometimes Miss Fisher and 
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I did it to help the farmer’s wife. We had to find the hen- 
coops which were dotted over the fields, and take away 
the sticks which propped the trap-doors up by day. We 
were never sure if we had found all the hen-coops, and 
we were never sure if we were shutting the hens in or 
out. 

Cleaning the Cow-Shed for the Inspector —If a dairy farm 
is accredited—I think that is the word—an inspector comes 
and looks at it. He never says when, because that would 
spoil it. But there is always a piece of a cow-shed wall 
which hasn’t been cleaned for six years and has to be done 
because the farmer has a premonition the inspector will be 
along that very afternoon. 

To clean this piece of wall you get the farmer’s wife to 
boil some water and lend you a flannel and a scrubbing- 
brush. Then you get the farmer’s little boy to tell you where 
he has hidden the bucket, and then you pour the water 
from the kettle into the bucket. This takes just exactly as 
long as the time you had to fill in. So you never clean the 
wall. Still, the inspector never seems to come either, which 
squares things up. 

Just Helping.—This means holding a box of nails for the 
farmer. There’s nothing to it. 

And now I think you know enough about your month’s 
training for the Land Army to get along. I mean, you know 
more than Miss Fisher and I did to begin with, and we got 
along. 


“ Joy-riding, ech? Serves you right for using petrol!” 
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Before you sign the lease, perhaps you would care to take a look at the house.” 


Registering 


change and take my place, fum- 

bling with my identity-card, in one 
of the short queues. Two fellows tail 
on behind me. They are discussing the 
relative attractions of the land, the air 
and the sea. 

“Give me the air,” says one. 
to fly a kite when I was a kid.” 

“The sea for me,” holds the other. 
“You can fall out of the air into the 
sea, but you can’t fall out of the sea 
into the air.” 

Level with me in another queue is 
a lugubrious-looking individual who 
appears to be practising a hacking 
cough, possibly under the impression 
that medical examination comes at the 
same time as registration. 

“What you doin’ ‘ere, Bert?” 
demands a friend. ‘Thought you 
come under the A—Bs this morning ?” 

“Quite right, chum,” whispers Bert 
confidentially. ‘Left it late, though, 
in the ’ope the vacancies ’ud be filled 
by the time I got ’ere.” 

The air-minded fellow behind me is 
retailing some of the lighter experiences 
of a friend returning from Dunkirk in 
a small boat. 

“. . . Wonderful whistler, you know. 


| ENTER the local Labour Ex- 


“Used 


xot so that he could imitate a bomb 
perfectly. He let ’em have it a couple 
of miles out, and he’d hardly started 
before they were all on their faces 
like a blooming Mahommedan prayer- 
meeting.” He pauses, and then adds 
thoughtfully: “He only did it once.” 

We all move up a space, and now I 
am separated from the counter by only 
one man. This fellow causes some 
little trouble by his ignorance of the 
nature of the profession he follows. 

“You say you work in a cloth- 
mill?” says the clerk patiently. 
“Very well, then. Just what do you 
do there, Mr. Smith?” 

Mr. Smith waves his hands vaguely 
to indicate what he does. 

The clerk, referring to several manu- 
als, is unable to find in what category 
these wavings come. He calls in a 
consultant. 

“Do you dye?” suggests the con- 
sultant. 

‘“*Well—sort of,” admits Mr. Smith, 
not without ‘reserve. 

“You mean yqu’re in the dyeing- 
shed ?” . 

“Ah—sometimes.” 

“Now we're getting’ somewhere,” 
remarks the consultant with much 
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satisfaction, wetting his finger prepara. 
tory to flipping through the much-used 
books once more. 

But I only goes there to see a pal,” 
explains Mr. Smith. 

The united efforts of three clerks 
eventually fit Mr. Smith out with a 
trade, but he goes away muttering his 
classification over to himself in a 
puzzled manner. I am sure he feels he 
has received promotion. 

My turn. Down goes my identity. 
card. 

“Your real name?” 

“Yes,” I answer, wondering what 
would happen if I said “No.” 

“And your profession, Mr. ¢” 

“Author.” 

Back to those overworked books. A 
sign inked-in on my dossier, and I learn 
to my inexpressible gratification that 
I am no longer an author but a mere 
juxtaposition of two cabalistic letters. 

‘Were you educated ?” 

“T beg your pardon?” (This man 
must have dealt with authors before.) 

“‘T mean, where were you educated ?” 

Information supplied. 

“As an author, Mr. , you would 
of course have no employers?” 

A crack—a palpable crack! But I 
take his meaning and agree that I owe 
allegiance to no one firm. 

A few more tactful questions about 
any qualifications I may have. I 
realize to my shame that my lack of 
accomplishments is abysmal. I hardly f 
dare to falter out a preference for the 
Navy, especially when it is elicited 


-that no immediate relatives have been 


seafarers. 

My signature is requisitioned. A 
card and a leaflet are given to me. As 
easy as that, is it? 

“Thank you, Mr. —— That’s all, 
then. Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon. Thank you.” 

As I go out I hear Bert morosely 
saying to his friend: “It wasn’t no 
use. They’d kept the situation open 
for me.” 


° ° 


Taking Him at His 
Word 


XCEPT for the bewildering 
conflict of sergeants’ voices 
rasping across the barrack 

square I must insist that the whole 
sorry business could never have oc- 
curred. I mention this fact because in 
telling a story in which a private’s 
dignity is made a mockery I feel the 
right to a little sympathy. 

I was acting right-marker. With no 
sense of impending disaster I was 
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marching as on any other morning, 
eyes fixed at an elevation of about 45 
degrees, right arm swinging unnaturally 
high, left bearing hard on the butt of 
the rifle. My exemplary figure was 
followed by the platoon in sections of 
threes. 

In command of the platoon was 
Sergeant Bluff. Before the war Ser- 

nt Bluff was a postman, and before 
that, he tells us, in the Guards. He 
is now busy drowning the memory 
of the suburban delivery and reviving 
that of the Guards in a flood of 
imprecations directed at us recruits. 

On this particular morning he 
marched us on to the barrack square, 
where some half-dozen other sergeants 
were ordering their men to slo-o-ope 
arms, eXxa-a-amine arms, and fi-i-ix 
bayonets, and right in the middle chose 
to put in his spoke. Believing that as 
an ex-Guardsman his lungs are preter- 
naturally developed, Sergeant Bluff 
shouted his order as usual from some 
distance in the rear. And the shout, 
wandering buffeted and bludgeoned on 
its way, reached me as “Pre-sent 
halt!” 

That this ghastly hybrid could be 
no true issue of the Infantry Training 
How then to 
act? Rapidly I considered the novel 
idea of presenting arms on the march, 
discarded it, and decided that the 
safest thing to do was to halt. 

The rest of the platoon, nearer to the 
sergeant and with an eye on their 
fellows, decided upon a different and, I 
suppose, correct course. 


sensing that all was not well but 
powerless to do anything about it, 
remained motionless. 

There followed one of those pauses 
which novelists call “ pregnant 
silences.” At the end of an age and in 
the hush which seemed to have 
enveloped the square the voice of 
Sergeant Bluff inquired what in the 
blazes* I thought I was doing and why 
in the blazes* I didn’t wake up. There 
was also quite a lot more which we 
won’t bother about. 

Taunted and red in the face, I 
shouted back, “I couldn’t hear you, 
sergeant.” This was the truth, but not 
the sort of truth which a sergeant who 
was once in the Guards (and is trying 
to forget the G.P.O.), and whose throat 
is like sandpaper, appreciates. ‘Then 
came the dreadful—I venture to hope 
unparalleled—sequence. 

“If you can’t hear me,” roared 
Sergeant Bluff, ‘go to the M.O. and get 
your ears syringed out !” 





*Fellow soldiers can supply their own 
readings, 


They right- 
| about turned and went striding off. I, 


This is one of the insults whose 
currency, though debased by frequent 
use in childhood, rankles at any age. 
It rankled now. It reflects so igno- 
miniously on one’s personal hygiene. 
Anger mounted but could find no 
outlet. 

Suddenly I saw the answer. The 
only answer. I would not take this as 
it was intended—a piece of rhetoric so 
beloved by N.C.O.s beneath which the 
private must stand silent and abused. 
I would act. So, with much delibera- 
tion, I sloped my rifle and, glancing 
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‘‘ The other tenants may do as they 
please, but WE’RE not omitting any 
precautions.” 
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neither to right nor left, marched off 
the parade ground in the direction of 
the M.O.’s. 

I have it on the testimony of the 
platoon that Sergeant Bluff’s mouth 
sagged in surprise. Only the pride of 
an ex-Guardsman who having made 
a command, albeit unwittingly, pro- 
poses to stick to it, can have prevented 
a countermand. 

It was not until I got to the edge of 
the square that I, who had expected a 
countermand at every step, saw that 
having gone so far I must unfortunately 
take the thing to its logical conclusion. 
To pretend to carry out the order would 
leave honour unsatisfied. 

The M.O. acted with brilliant dis- 
crimination. He listened gravely to 
my report and ignored the subdued 
gaiety which I uneasily assumed to 
cover my embarrassment. “Not hear- 
ing too well, eh?” he said and got up. 
He examined my ears with a little 
torch. They were, he said, perfect. 

When I rejoined the platoon I 
thought the dreadful incident would be 
closed. Sergeant Bluff, however, was 
far from satisfied that he had had the 
best of the encounter. ‘‘Well,” he 
asked in an ugly voice, “what did he 
say?” 

The eyes of the platoon were on me. 
My answer must be not merely for 
myself but on behalf of the ranks of 
downtrodden privates. 

“He told me my ears were in perfect 
order,” I said, “but that he would give 
you a gargle if you were needing one.” 

That reply cost me seven days’ C.B. 
but it was.worth it. 


° ° 


Passing of an Airman 


O comrades can pursue him. 
He has taken 
A way not one of them has 
travelled on, 
Leaving a sleeper who will not awaken 
To say that he has gone. 


Has he found distances beyond known 
heeding, 
Scanning the illimitable with young 
keen eyes, 
Maybe on errand as bravely urgent 
speeding 
Through new uncharted skies ? 


There is no word of him for any 
knowing. 
So brave a glory so to pass away! 
He knew the dawn, with it had his 
bright going, 
And elsewhere has his day. 
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“I shall have to dash home when | get down to ‘C,’ 
because it will mean that my potatoes are done.” 


Fitness 


4 HE question we all have to face,” said Colonel 
Hogg grimly, “is whether we, individually, are 


doing all we can for the national effort. And yet 
when I have tried to bring this home to people | find that 
they quite often get offended. There was Johnson-Clitheroe, 
for instance. He refused to come to this meeting of the 
War Front Committee to-night because he said I insulted 
him.” 

The Committee tried to look sympathetic, and Entwistle 
asked what the Colonel had said that Johnson-Clitheroe 
found insulting. 

“T just quoted a poem to him,” said the Colonel 
indignantly. “‘I said, ‘There’s not a pair of legs so thin, 
there’s not a head so thick, there’s not a hand so weak and 
white, nor yet a heart so sick.’ You all know the thing. 
Kipling. Anybody would think, from the way Johnson- 
Clitheroe took it, that I had said something personal.” 

He brooded for a minute, and then hit the table with 
his hammer and said that we must get to business, and 
that he was afraid that the first decision he had come to 
was going to be a shock to Conkleshill. 

“Carry on,” I said bravely, “I can take it.” 

“The fact is, Conkleshill old boy,” he said, “that I think 
you ought to give up running the tennis club. I’m aware 
that you now play only on one evening a week, but we 
have got to face up to things, and in these times of stress 
and strain there is something almost indecent in the sight, 
every Thursday evening, of a regular locust-drift of people 
carrying tennis-rackets and marching in the direction of 
the Club, laughing gaily.” 

“Be fair!” I said. ‘‘We have only seventeen members, 
and few of them are capable of gay laughs, even in peace- 
time. However, if it is the general opinion that the Club 
should close down, I’m quite willing.” 

We took a vote on it and everybody agreed that we 
ought to close down, so that was settled. Then the 
Colonel passed to the next item of business, which was 
the provision of tea-pots for parashots. 
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“Tt doesn’t seem right,” said the Colonel, “‘that our 
gallant defenders should have to make their tea in jugs. 
Surely somebody has a large tea-pot that they don’t want ?” 

Mrs. Entwistle said that she had given her spare tea-pot 
to the A.R.P., and Edith said that she had given her spare 
tea-pot to the A.F.S. Mrs. Hogg said that she had given 
hers to the Dressing Station, but she believed that it had 
since been transferred to the Boy Scouts, and one knew 
what that meant. She had, however, another pot with no 
lid, if that would do. Mrs. Entwistle said, Was it the one 
with the yellow roses, because if so she thought she had a 
lid that would fit ? 

The meeting adjourned for ten minutes while the pot and 
the lid were brought together. They fitted beautifully and 
the Colonel said it just proved what could be accomplished 
by a bit of really enlightened co-operation. 

“And now,” he said, “‘we come to the most important 
bit of business. In these times, when none of us know 
what we may be called upon to face, it is the duty of 
all of us to keep fit. Exercise of some sort, indulged in 
regularly, is essential. The question is a double one. What 
sort of exercise is best suited to the rather mixed lot of 
inhabitants we have in Little Wobbley, and who shall we 
ask to organize it?” 

We had quite a long discussion, and in the end we decided 
that tennis would be the best thing, and that Conkleshill 
would be the best man to get going with it. 

Then we all went home, amazed anew at the Colonel’s 
extraordinary capacity for getting through an agenda with- 
out losing his grip for a moment. 





IN A GOOD CAUSE 


A fourteen days’ Red Cross Sale of Jewels, Pictures, 
Works of Art, Books and Manuscripts will commence 
at Christie’s, King Street, St. James’s, on Monday, 
July 8th. The gifts will be on view at Christie’s on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 4th, 5th and 6th. 
The Red Cross Sale Committee is still earnestly appeal- 
ing for. old gold watches, chains, rings and old gold 
ornaments to be sent to the Treasurer, 149 Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 
































“Well, what’s it say on the placards?” 
“Latest War News.’ ‘Order your copy here!’” 
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Conjurer (unconscious of the approach of hostile aircraft). ‘“‘ Now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I WANT YOU TO WATCH 


ME CLOSELY.” 


Frank Reynolds, July 5th, 1916 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Singing in the Wilderness 


“LIFE to poetry, poetry back to life again—this is one 
of the few unvicious circles”—so Mr. WALTER DE LA 
Marg, considering Rupert Brooke, graphically depicts 
the rhythm that pervades his own latest series of articles, 
prefaces and lectures. Pleasures and Speculations (FABER 
AND Faper, 15/-) is naturally happier approaching life 
through poetry than poetry through life: though there is a 
notable exception in the charming T'imes essay “Natural- 
ists.” The Times makes a good show here; for “Hans 
Christian Andersen,” ‘‘Tennyson” and “The Thousand 
and One”—which all appeared in its pages—are the pick of 
a choicely-culled bunch. “Tennyson” gives, incidentally, 


more valuable information about poetry than the Wharton 
Poetry Lecture ‘Poetry in Prose,” which is less a corpus of 
sound doctrine than a magic-lantern show of illuminated 
examples. A more compact study in craftsmanship is “A 
Book of Words’’; and here the author pleads that if we do 
not enrich we impoverish—a maxim as applicable to life 
as to art. In both territories Mr. pz LA Marg, like a small 
but resolute Colossus, sagacious, impish, humane and 
mystical, maintains a firmly-planted foot throughout these 
variegated and delightful pages. 





Action Stations 


Memories of A Fleet in Being, calling one back to times 
when Kip.ine wrote of a navy that kept peace for all men 
on the Seven Seas through the exercise of power in restraint, 
are evoked by a parallel present-day description and 
analysis—The Navy at War (FaBeR AND Faser, 8/6). 
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The men belong to a new generation, the technique of the 
machine has moved forward, and all the ships that K1pLinc 
knew have gone, but the atmosphere is nothing altered. Mr. 
BERNARD StuBBs has joined together many passages one 
has heard from him on the wireless and has enlarged the 
series to a coherent whole. In dull patrol or sharp adventure, 
in weather fair or foul, mine-sweeping, mine-laying, in 
convoy, in the air, in regal battleship or within the claustro- 
phobic plated prison walls of a submarine, he has come to 
understand the men and the ships on which, under God, the 
defence of the island fortress and the future of the world 
now first depend. What he has not seen for himself he has 
heard from those who have been through the stress of action 
in Spearfish, or Cossack, or Ursula, or Achilles, or a score 
of other ships whose names are 

already made immortal in the 

history of the sea. His book, 

like its great predecessor, has 

an air of serious gaiety, an 

infectious lightness covering 

an immense reality. 


A Painter Wins Through. 
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moment, with the result that all‘the inhabitants of the 
earth (except two) die neatly, dryly and instantaneously, 
One exception is Mark Adams, an English prisoner in an 
enemy submarine. His exit through the escape-chamber is 
delayed (perhaps the most credible incident in the book) by 
a blow from the Captain, and so when he breaks surface the 
“ray” has finished its work. His journey through a dead 
England and his finding friends, acquaintances and 
politicians, some caught nobly and some ignobly, in the 
beam of the ray is most impressively written. The most 
dramatic incident is his discovery of a ticking watch in a 
girl’s hand-bag on a chair in the Paris Louvre. Only a poet 
could have written the descriptions of the silence and the 
dead, and perhaps only a poet would have forgotten that 
the ringing of a church bell 
might have stopped the one 
female survivor from hurry- 
ing off to Rome. However, 
we may be glad Mr. Noyes 
is a poet, for we would not 
have missed any of the 
follow-after. 





How rarely does the bio- 
graphy of an artist impart 
anything like a studio atmo- 
sphere — copal, linseed oil, 
turps, the crackle of the coke 
stove, the back-chat of the 
model, even the methods of 
the painter himself! The 
omission is excusable when 
the man’s art is a mere social 
accomplishment; but in the 
case of a painter like Brangwyn 
(Hutcuinson, 10/6) it is a 
thousand pities he has been 
handled rather as a likeable 
curmudgeon than as a great 
craftsman. On the dismal 
topic of a painter’s place—if 
he has one—in an industrial 
society Mr. Partie Macer- 
WricuHT’s biography is illuminating. BranewyN won 
through—he does, emphatically, win through—for many 
reasons. Sincerely religious, reared in Bruges, he was 
never educated, he got early off the mark at his job, he 
found admirers in France and patrons in America. Even 
so, his greatest English commission was frustrated; and so 
little evidence of his range and capacity is exhibited in this 
gossipy loosely-knit book that the reader has little means 
of judging whether the great canvases still rolled up at 
Ken Wood were a loss to the House of Lords or not. 














Poet’s Novel 


In The Last Man (Murray, 7/6) Mr. ALFRED Noyes 
has written a fantasy of the future which makes curious 
reading at a time like this. He has imagined all the 
countries of the world (each possessing a “secret”? death- 
ray) becoming frightened of each other at the same time 
and ordering a pressing of the fatal ‘‘button” at the same 


Through Fire 
Contemporary fiction does 
not provide us with a more 
respected and respectable de- 
tective than Chief Inspector 
French, and although he might 
by this time be excused if he 
showed signs of fatigue, his 
brain, in Golden Ashes (HODDER 
AND STOUGHTON, 8/3), seems 
to function as soundly and 
shrewdly as ever. On_ this 
occasion Mr. FREEMAN WILLS 
Crorts gives him a twofold 
problem to solve. For, after 
a huge fire that destroys some 
valuable pictures had given 
rise to suspicions of arson, 
the disappearance of a well- 
known art expert under extra- 
ordinary circumstances suggested nothing less than mur- 
der. At one time during the unravelling of these mysteries 
it is legitimate to think that French’s habitual anxiety 
was over-emphasized, but in the end his pertinacity and 
perseverance were fully and duly rewarded. 


Map-Making 

Mr. J. F. HorraBin in a Note says that Geography of the 
War (GoLLANCzZ, 3/6) is to be looked upon as a sketchbook 
and that he is ‘‘only too conscious of the vast amount of 
quite relevant detail omitted.” He is well qualified for the 
task that he has undertaken, however, and although the 
rapid march of events has deprived his little volume of some 
of its importance it still contains much that can be studied 
with interest. Whether one agrees or not with all his 
opinions it is abundantly clear that both knowledge and 
thought have combined to form them. And as a minor 
prophet Mr. HorraBIN is by no means to be despised. 
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